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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Religious Persecutions in Russia 

(1) A MEETING OF SOLIDARITY IN PARIS 

French newspapers report on the meeting of spiritual solidarity with the Christians 
persecuted in the U.S.S.R., which was held recently in Paris. 

“One of the largest meeting halls of Paris—^writes one reporter—^was full to capacity 
and, in spite of this, in spite also of the fact that the meeting was open to everyone, its 
spiritual solemnity was not weakened at any time. Sometimes one had the feeling that 
we were in a huge church, among people united by the same faith, the same hope, 
the same love.” 

/. M. Domenachj editor of the Catholic monthly Esprit and chairman of the meet¬ 
ing, called it, in his opening speech, “a meeting of ecumenical solidarity with those 
who are far from us and who yet, through their suffering, are among us and make us 
suffer with them. The wounds of a Christian in Russia are wounds on our own body... 
we too often forget that all this concerns us, concerns the body of the whole Chris¬ 
tianity. .. 

Francois MauriaCy Nobel Prize of literature, member of the French Academy and 
probably the most famous living French author said: “. .. when Christ is being cruci¬ 
fied in Moscow, He is crucified in Paris. . . Christianity is one body and when one 
member suffers, the whole body suffers and it is the Body of Christ.” 

Professor Olivier Clement, editor of the French Orthodox periodical Contacts, gave 
some statistical information. Of the 22,000 churches that were open in 1959, there re¬ 
mained in 1962 only 11,550. “There can be no doubts about the reality of a new per¬ 
secution. . . The Russians themselves beg the foreign visitors to U.S.S.R.; let the world 
know about our situation, shout from your roofs! Communists claim that the churches 
are being closed because there are no believers — but this is a monstrous lie! They are 
closed because the government prevents people from attending the services and the 
priests to perform them. Of the 8 seminaries in 1959 only 3 still function today and 
the government makes the access to them virtually impossible. Monks are sent to mental 
institutions.” Prof. Clement read then a letter sent to Khrushchev by the Mayor of 
Florence La Pira. “I am absolutely convinced — wrote the leftist Italian Catholic — 
that the religious persecutions in U.S.S.R. are provoked by your enemies — the Stalin¬ 
ists. State atheism is the sign of scientific and cultural infantilism and, at the same 
time, an indication of political anachronism. ... It does not fit into our own time, into 
the mentality of our youth....” 

Father Jean Danielou, SJ., the well-known Catholic theologian and Patristic scholar 
declared that he was deeply impressed by Prof. Struve’s book Christians in U.SS.R. 
and called all Christians in the West to an act of spiritual solidarity. 

Other speakers of the evening were Pastor Albert Finet, editor of the French Pro¬ 
testant weekly Re forme, and Nikita Struve, author of the above mentioned book (a 
chapter of which was published in the last issue of the Quarterly ). 
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(2) AN INCREDIBLE REACTION 

The best proof that the Paris meeting “hit” its target is that the French Communist 
daily UHumanite deemed it necessary to react. But, the tragical irony of that reaction 
is that, to help smooth the deep impression made by the meeting of solidarity, the 
Communists chose no one else but the official spokesman of the Moscow Patriarchate 
itself —Metropolitan Nikodim of Leningrad. On March 14, the Communist paper car¬ 
ried an interview with him in which Metropolitan Nikodim flatly denied the fact of 
I>ersecutions and this, in spite of Ilyichev’s article in Kommunist and the anti-religious 
instructions in Fravda, “There is no religious repression in our country,” said the 
Metropolitan. “I know that recently there were rumors about the trial of two bish¬ 
ops. ... It is unpleasant for me to speak of this, but I must say that these bishops were 
indicted for actual crimes having nothing to. do with their ecclesiastical activity. . . 
This interview took place at a moment when, according to the most reliable informa¬ 
tion, the number of oj>en churches decreased almost by one-half, five out of eight 
seminaries were closed and administrative measures against churches are being intensi¬ 
fied. Not only the Church is persecuted, but its hierarchs are forced to deny the perse¬ 
cution! In view of this truly demoniac situation, the systematic silence of organisms 
such as the World Council of Churches or the National Council of Churches appears, 
to say the least, ambiguous. — Alexander Schmemann 
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find a dimension to religious practice and spirit that is essential and meaningful to man 
in the modem world. To quote the Rev, W. O. Cross, “The Eucharist emphasizes 
society, the gathering and assemblage of the Brotherhood of the Mystical Body, and 
thus sets forth by implication the true pattern of man’s relationship to man, but the 
Eucharist never loses sight of the i>erson” (pp. 74-75). 

Though The Eucharist and Liturgical Renewal contains much that is unacceptable 
or even contrary to Orthodox tradition, still it deserves the attention of the Orthodox 
reader for the nature of the subject and for the ecumenically-mindedness of the con¬ 
tributors. — John E. Rexine 

CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS MESSAGE, Selected and translated by Stephen Neill. 

World Christian Books No. 44. Second Series. New York: Association Press, 1963. 

Pp. 80. $1.00. Paperboiund. 

This the latest in a series of books sponsored by the International Missionary Coun¬ 
cil in cooperation with the Christian Literature Council of Great Britain and the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the United States. The vol¬ 
ume under notice was published in Great Britain under the same title by the United 
Society for Christian Literature (Lutterworth Press, London) in 1962. Stephen Neill 
is the Director of World Christian Books. 

What Dr. Neill has done in the present small paperback volume is to select from 
six works of the famous St. John Chrysostom (ca. 345-407 A.D.) and present these 
selections in modem English with a general introduction for the purpose of illustrating 
the Christian message of a man who practiced, preached, and lived his Christianity in 
a way that could well serve as an example and an inspiration to modem Christians. 
Neill’s four main divisions are “A Sunday Homily” (Chrysostom’s 33rd Homily on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew); “On the Statues” (Homilies: 13:1-2; 17:1-2; 
21:2-4); “In Praise of St. Paul” (The Seventh Panegyric); and “The Popular Preacher 
and His Troubles” (from Chrysostom’s Thirtieth Homily on the Acts of the ApKJStles). 
In all, the selections, together with the general introduction and comments on the 
sermons, provide the reader with an illuminating representative view of St. Chrysostom 
on interpreting Scripture, on his pastoral performance, on his appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of St. Paul to Christian practice and theology, and on the function of the 
preacher. 

Stephen Neill is to be congratulated for undertaking to introduce this great Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople to a wider English-reading audience. The heri¬ 
tage of the “golden-mouthed” John Chrysostom is one that rightly belongs to all of 
Christianity and it is good that his words can be made available once again in a con¬ 
venient format and in understandable language. — John E. Rexine 

Donald Attwater, A LIST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH ABOUT THE EASTERN 

CHURCHES. With a Foreword by Leo M. McMahon. Newport, Rhode Island: 

St. Leo Shop, 1960. Pp. xvii, 22. $1,75. 

Donald Attwater, a Roman Catholic scholar known for his work on the Eastern 
(“dissident”) Churches has compiled a bibliography for use by those. Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, who are interested in serious study of the Eastern Churches. The 
bibliography is limited to slightly more than 200 titles, with an added selection of 
pamphlets and other publications and refers, of course, only to works in English. It is 
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not devoted exclusively to the Eastern Orthodox Church but includes the so-called 
“Lesser Eastern Churches” (Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian, Nestorian, Syrian Jacobite), 
and the Eastern Churches in communion with Rome. For some reason. Orthodox 
periodical literature in English is ignored, though it was certainly in existence at the 
time of publication of this bibliography. 

The essay, “The Concept of Rite: An Approach to Eastern Christian Worship,” 
which constitutes the Foreword (II -XIII), is a brilliant Catholic appreciation of the 
Byzantine leitourgia by Leo M. McMahon. The writer rightly points out to Catholics 
that “The tradition of the Christian East is the first basic layer and the greatest treas¬ 
ure of the Catholic tradition in its totality” (p. III). 

The bibliography vmder notice here is a sincere and irenic attempt on the part 
of Roman Catholic scholars to make Eastern Christendom better known and under¬ 
stood. — John E. Rexine 
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The Seminary 


BISHOP VLADIMIR 

His Grace, Bishop Vladimir of Kyoto, an Alumnus of our Seminary, was appointed 
Bishop of Pittsburgh and West Virginia by the Great Council of Bishops of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of America, after having been unanimously pre-elected by the 
diocesan Convention of the Diocese. Bishop Vladimir will also be temporarily in 
charge of the Diocese of Tokyo and Japan. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Louis Mahshie, ’58, to the Holy Priesthood in July, by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Antony, in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Fr. Vladimir Sovyrda, *64, to the Holy Priesthood on February 8, by His Grace, 
Archbishop Ireney of Boston, at St. John the Baptist Church, in Singac, N.J. 

Fr. Paul Ziatyk, ’64, to the Diaconate, by His Grace, Archbishop Nikon of Brook¬ 
lyn, on February 16, at the Seminary chapel. 

Fr. Basil Slimak, ’64, to the Diaconate, by His Grace, Archbishop John of Chi¬ 
cago, on March 10, at the Seminary chapel. 

FACULTY 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “The Orthodox Concept of the Church” at St. 
Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H., on Jan. 14; on the “Future of Orthodoxy in 
America” in Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 23; on “The Vatican Council: Hopes and 
Problems,” at St. Joseph Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y., on Feb. 25; on “Scripture, 
Tradition, Authority,” at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Feb. 26; on 
“Primacy and Collegialty,” at the Newman Club, Columbia University, on Feb. 
28; on the “Vatican Council” in New Rochelle, N.Y., on March 12. Over the week¬ 
end of March 21-22 (Sunday of Orthodoxy), he lectured in Pittsburgh and 
preached in Akron, Warren and Canton, Ohio, at Pan-Orthodox Vesper celebra¬ 
tions. With a new critical edition of Letters by St. Gregory Palamas, he contributed 
to the publication of the complete Works of Palamas, Vol. I, which was published 
under the auspices of the Greek Royal Research Foundation, by Professor Chrestou, 
of the Faculty of Theology of the University of Thessalonica. 


Fr. Alexander Sghmemann lectured at Connecticut College (Jan. 12), Stanford 
University (Jan. 25-26), Alma College (Jan. 28), Emma Willard School (Feb. 2), 
Youngstown University (Feb. 7-10), General Seminary (Feb. 19), Manhattanville 
College (Feb. 25), Fordham University (Feb. 28), University of Colorado (Mar. 
5), Cornell University (Mar. 8), The Hellenic University Club of Philadelphia 
(Mar. 13), Georgetown University (Mar, 16), Marymount College (Mar. 19), and 
he was the Guest Preacher at Orthodoxy Vespers at St. Sophia Cathedral in Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Mar. 22). 
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Sunday; Ascension; Pentecost; The Passion of our Lord; Good Friday Vespers; 
Great Saturday; Easter Matins, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Creation of Man and the Establishment 
of the Family in the Light of the 
Book of Genesis* 

Serge Verkhovskoy 


1 . The Story of Genesis 

“Then God said, ‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creeps upon the earth.’ So God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God He created him; male and female He created them. And God 
blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it’.. (Gen. 1:26-28) ^ 

Let us try to make clear the exact meaning of this text. 

In the Hebrew text the word for “man” is adam, Adam is therefore not 
only the name of the first man, but also of man in general. In Hebrew this 
word occasionally has also the meaning of “common, simple, ordinary man”; 
it almost never means a male person as such. (There is a rare example of this 
usage in Egcles. 7:28). The word adam has the same root as the word 
adama: soil, land, country. It may be that in the Semitic mind the concept 
of man was at one time closely connected with the notion of soil; in any case 
it is said in Genesis that he “was taken from the ground” (from adama in 
the Hebrew, Gen. 3:23). Man is an earthly and earthy being, although this 
does not exclude the fact that he possesses within himself “the breath of life 
from God” (Gen. 2:7), and even deserves the name of “a god and a son of 
the Most High.” (Ps. 82:6). 

Further on in Genesis it is said that God gave the name “man,” i.e. adam, 
to both man and woman. This designation should be understood probably as 


* Translated from the Russian by A. E. Moorhouse. 

1 Compare this with the passage in the 5th chapter: “This is the book of the gen¬ 
erations of Adam. When God created man, He made him in the likeness of God. Male 
and female He created them, and He blessed them and named them Man when they 
were created.” (Gen, 5:1-2). 
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a definition of the nature of the being He had created. God recognized Adam 
and Eve as men; therefore He must already have had an idea of man. More¬ 
over, man’s correspondence to God necessarily presupposes the idea of man 
existing within God, as His understanding of Himself. For God could not 
create anything in His own image if He did not first of all know Himself. 

Since the Holy Scriptures call the first man simply “man,” does this not 
suggest that he was created first without sex? Or, perhaps, that he contained 
both sexes within himself, was an androgynous being? The Book of Genesis 
dismisses this notion by saying that God created man as “male and female.” 
The words zakar and neqebah are used here in the Hebrew text, which mean 
“man” and “woman” precisely in the sexual sense.^ Nowhere in Holy Scrip¬ 
tures is there a trace of the idea of the sexlessness or hermaphroditic nature of 
Adam.2 

The notion of creation in the Hebrew text is expressed by the words bora 
or asah; these words are used as synonyms and refer simply to the process of 
creating or making, as commonly understood. 

God created man according to His own will and purpose. Man does not 
proceed from God in some unconscious process of emanation. Nor does he 
appear as a mere detail in the divine plan of creation. God paid careful at¬ 
tention to the creation of man, making him the crown of all His work. 

God creates man in His own image and likeness —tselem and demuth in 
Hebrew. The first word has a more concrete meaning, signifying shadow, 
statue, picture, representation, idol. The second term is more abstract, and 
means likeness, copy, type, form. 

By expressing His will to create man in His own image, God does not limit 
man’s likeness to Himself in any way. We must see man’s likeness to God 
only in those aspects of his being which are applicable to God. Specifically, in 
the opening chapters of Genesis, God is revealed as a merciful, wise and just 
Creator and Provider. We may therefore properly regard these same quali¬ 
ties in man—^i.e. his creative power, his care of the world and those who 
depend on him, his wisdom, mercy and justice—as manifestations of his like¬ 
ness to God. By commanding man to rule over nature God calls on him to 
share His Divine sovereignty, on the condition, of course, of man’s subordin¬ 
ation to Himself. 

How can we explain the use of the plural forms (“let us make man in our 
image”) in the accounts of man’s creation by God, and also later in con¬ 
nection with the expulsion of man from paradise and the scattering of the 
nations (Gen. 1:26; 3:22; 11:7)? Genesis itself offers no explanation of this 


1 In Hebrew these words may be used equally well in reference to male and female 
animals. 

2 This idea did appear in the later theology of Judaism. 
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usage. And yet it cannot be accidental, since no reference to God in the Bible 
can be purely fortuitous, especially in texts such as these which are so clearly 
inspired. Because the Holy Scripture and Tradition are one, revealing the 
same divinely inspired doctrine, we may explain these words in the light of 
subsequent revelation. God is not one Person, but Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Thus man is like God not only in his spiritual nature, but also in the 
personal character of his existence. If God is “we,” then man too must exist 
as a multipersonal being. The family is thus presupposed as the divinely es¬ 
tablished pattern for the existence of the human race. 

A more detailed description of the creation of man is given in the second 
chapter. We learn that God created Adam first, then Eve. (2:7). Man’s body 
is formed^ out of the ground, and so in his body man is an earthly or carnal 
being, like the animals. 

In this text “the breath of life” is to be distinguished from “the living 
soul.” In Hebrew “breath” is neshamah, meaning breath, breathing, that 
which breathes (is alive), or, a rational spirit. The being or soul in Hebrew 
is nephesh. This word is also related to the idea of breath, but in biblical 
language it usually has the meaning of being, or the total of all man’s vital 
functions, and is therefore used as a synonym for the word “life.” Adam be¬ 
came a living being when he received from Gkxi the breath of life. In man 
the soul is the principle of life, but the soul itself is given life by the Spirit of 
God. The soul is not Divine and yet its life proceeds from God.^ 

God prepared paradise that He might place man there to maintain and 
cultivate it. (Gen. 2:8-15). Here for the first time we see the outlines of 
Gk)d’s paternal care for men, something which is dealt with again and again 
in later Scriptures. Before revealing Himself as the Father of His Divine Son, 
God reveals Himself as the Father of man . . . The keeping and tilling of 
paradise must be seen in terms of the general commandment to possess the 
earth and rule over it. Man’s creative activity is obviously connected with his 
likeness to God. 

Among the other trees of paradise God planted the tree of life (3:22), 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (2:16-17). The designation 
of these trees is clearly explained in the Genesis story. The first was able to 
give man immortality, something not regarded therefore, in the Old Testa- 


1 Yatsar in the Hebrew: to fashion, constitute, give form to, or conceive in one’s 
mind; yotser means potter or one who works in clay; yetser means the formation of a 
structure, or thought. The verb “to form” expresses the immediate action of God more 
than the term “to create,” which is used in the Russian translation. 

2 According to the Hebrew text God breathed the breath of life into man’s nostrils. 
However a very ancient Greek translation changes the word “nostrils” to “face.” If the 
Hebrew is taken literally, it is God who gives man his first breath. The association of 
spirit with breathing is common to all languages. There is no life without breath, but 
this does not mean that the soul, as the vehicle of life, is material. 
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mentj as an essential element of human nature. To taste the second tree 
meant the destruction of man’s moral nature, and at the same time of his life. 
The essential bond between life and morality or between death and im¬ 
morality was established here with the utmost clarity, once and for all. This 
necessary connection between justice and existence is the foundation of our 
whole religion. 

Tasting fruit from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil does not 
suggest some theoretical knowledge of morality. It is rather the empirical 
knowledge of evil, bound up with open disobedience to God. 

The story of the creation of woman begins with God’s declaration of one 
of the basic principles of human existence: “It is not good that man should 
be alone.” (Gen. 2:18) It should be noted that it is solitude as such which 
is condemned here, not some particular form of the solitary life, such as, for 
example, celibacy. The word eser, “helper,” also has the most general mean¬ 
ing, without any immediate sexual connotation. The meaning of “helper” is 
made more precise in the Hebrew text by the expression qenegdoh^ meaning 
“suitable for him,” “fit for him.” 

The creation of woman is the answer to man’s need to live with a being 
similar to himself and turned wholly toward himself, his need for a being who 
could become his helper and friend. There is no suggestion whatever in this 
text, which is so basic to the biblical doctrine of woman, that man needed her 
as a sexual partner or simply as the mother of his children. Adam had already 
been given the company of animals, but among them “there was not found a 
helper fit for him.” (2:20). Adam’s experience of a communion with ani¬ 
mals should not, however, be minimized. Its positive aspect lies in the demon¬ 
stration of man’s xmity with the animal world. He belongs to this world in 
the flesh. Adam’s naming of the beasts, with God’s approval, suggests that he 
knew them, since the giving of a name corresponds to one’s understanding of 
the essence or purpose of the thing named. On the other hand, the assertion 
in Genesis that no animal was “fit” for man is an indication that biblical 
theology places man by nature above all other creatures. 

The book of Genesis does not limit the idea of helper, who must necessar¬ 
ily be woman, to any particular form of “helping.” The Scripture does not say 
that woman is to help man in any specific way. Pier help consists simply in 
living with her husband and thus eliminating his solitude. For this the wife 
must be just as human as her husband, since no communion with unequals is 
fully satisfying. We have seen that Adam could have communion not only 


1 **lt is not good” is from the Hebrew lo tav. The word tov has the basic meaning 
of "good.” Solitude is therefore acknowledged as something without goodness. The 
Hebrew word for solitariness, lehad, comes from the Hebrew words had —separateness, 
particularity, apartness, and hadad —to separate, set apart, divide. It is not good to be 
set apart, to be separated. 
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with animals but also with God Himself, Who had shown paternal love and 
care for him. Nevertheless God saw that Adam would be lonely if he could 
not live with a being like himself. Man in isolation is both incomplete and 
unhappy. Only in mutual relationships do men attain the fullness of being. 
This communion was conceived by God as a turning toward one another, 
and a helping of one another, and no communion between men is as com¬ 
plete as the communion between husband and wife. We have in mind here, 
of course, not those elements of personality which are independent of sex, but 
the personal correlation of husband and wife in the union of their masculine 
and feminine natures. 

God had to create not one man, but many, and the basic fonn of human 
society had to be the family. If the marriage of husband and wife is the first 
link in the formation of the family, the union between parents and children 
and the very conception of children itself in marriage is the second. Proceed¬ 
ing out of this family the whole of mankind must, in God’s plan, form one 
great family. 

And so the creation of Adam was but the first step in the creation of man; 
the second stage and completion of this process was the creation of woman 
as man’s wife. The subsequent numerical growth of the human race must 
have begun with the marriage of the first two persons, though we should 
remember that the natural birth of man is impossible without the cooperation 
of Gkxi. 

Woman is created by the direct action of God, But God created her out of 
Adam. God first causes a sleep to come upon Adam; then He forms Eve from 
Adam’s side, and brings her to her husband. (Gen. 2:21-22). 

The sleep which God brought upon Adam is in the Hebrew called tarde- 
mah. This word refers to a deep sleep, particularly a sleep in which one sees 
visions (cf. Gen. 15:12). In Greek this sleep is called extasb and in Russian 
izstuplenie. Thus Adam’s state in this sleep may be understood not as a state 
of complete insensibility, but rather as a state of inner, supra-conscious ten¬ 
sion, in which he was turned, so to speak, to face his future wife. Does this 
not explain how he was able to recognize her when he first saw her? 

God made Eve out of the “flesh and bone” of Adam. No matter how we 
may define the exact sense of this creation from Adam’s rib, it is obvious that 
the author of Genesis wishes to emphasize the identity of the wife’s nature 
with that of her husband. The Hebrew text uses a most extraordinary ex¬ 
pression to describe God’s creative act. Literally it says: “And the Lord God 
built up the rib which He had taken from Adam, in the form of a woman.”^ 


t The word bana means to build, erect or to construct, in the abstract sense (e.g. 
human happiness). The Greek text expresses the Hebrew meaning accurately with the 
word oikodomeo. 
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Thus God ‘‘built” a new human being out of a part of Adam, thereby com¬ 
pleting the creation of mankind. 

God Himself then brings Eve to Adam, that there may be no doubt that 
He created her for him, not as a separate being destined for some individual 
and self-contained life, but as one who would live with him, in complete 
union with him. 

Adam recognized a part of himself in this woman brought to him by God, 
saw her as the wife to whom he must “cleave” that they might become one 
flesh. Adam evidently had at least some idea already of the one who was to 
become the “helper turned toward him” in relief of his solitude. Eve was 
the long-expected fulfillment of his deepest need. 

The words spoken by Adam about his wife have a much deeper meaning 
in the original Hebrew text than in any translation. The word “wife” is in 
Hebrew ishah^ and husband— ish. The concepts of husband and wife are thus 
expressed by the very same word, only with the masculine and feminine word 
endings. This emphasizes the correspondence and unity of nature between 
man and woman. They are the same man, the same nature, only in two dif¬ 
ferent forms—^masculine and feminine, as it was said at the beginning: “God 
created man in His own image, in the image of God He created him; male 
and female He created them.” 

The wife is “taken” from her husband, and so therefore she is his wife, 
and it is to him that she returns. The profound thought of Genesis lies in the 
indissolubility of man and woman —ish and ishah —^in the very moment of 
their creation. God creates not one man but two, in combination and mutual 
dependence. The fact that God creates the wife out of the husband and for 
the sake of the husband does not destroy but rather strengthens the double 
unity of man’s creation, adding a double reality to the unity of man and 
woman. The wife proceeds from the husband, and is also re-united with him 
in marriage. 

In order to “cleave” to his wife^ the husband must be prepared to leave 
his father and mother. The wife is closer and more needful to her husband 
than anyone. Adam’s final words define marriage as a union of flesh. This 
unity in the flesh is the distinctive mark of marriage, giving it the special 
power of physical, external reality. No other human relationships bring peo¬ 
ple into this organic, physical union. Although the flesh is not the essence of 
man, still it is only this physical expression which gives the last degree of 
evidence and concreteness to the whole spiritual aspect of his existence. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that marriage is defined in the second 
chapter of Genesis not only as a union of flesh but also as the uniting of two 


1 The word “cleave” is used here to express the notion of conjugal unity in the 
strongest and most concrete terms. 
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persons who have been created for each other. In their communion and 
mutual assistance they overcome their solitude. Thus the idea of marriage is 
revealed in both its spiritual and its physical aspects. 

The story of the bringing of Eve to Adam ends with the brief observation 
that Adam and his wife were both naked, and were not ashamed. (2:25). 
This absence of shame in the face of nakedness is explained a little fuither 
on. The first sign of the fall of Adam and Eve was that “the eyes of both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked.” In shame they sought to 
hide themselves from God. (3:7-10). Shame in the face of nakedness pro¬ 
ceeds from sin. God Himself makes this clear when He asks: “Who told you 
that you were naked? Have you eaten of the tree which I commanded you 
not to eat?” (3:11). The human body—Oman’s and woman’s—^is created by 
God. In itself it can only be beautiful and innocent. The seduction of naked¬ 
ness appears only in the eyes of those who have been aroused by carnal lust 
—one of the sins with which man has been poisoned. 

If every form of carnal desire is a sinful lust, how could there have been 
any physical intercourse in paradise, and the procreation of children? Is it 
because of its sinful nature that Eve conceived her first child only after the 
Fall? Such questions contradict the teaching of Genesis. The command to 
multiply was given from the very beginning, even before the creation of man, 
and the definition of marriage as a physical union was proclaimed in para¬ 
dise immediately following the creation of woman. We must conclude from 
this that the sensual desire which a husband and wife have for each other can 
be pure, and so then not a cause for shame. And too, among fallen people, 
the feeling of shame may not always have a sinful origin. It may also be a 
wise shame, hiding from others that which in itself is not evil, but which 
could arouse lewdness or temptations in the impure minds of beholders. The 
marital relations of husband and wife axe concealed by just such a “veil of 
modesty,” not because they are ashamed, but because the sensuality of people 
around them could defile their conjugal love and profane something which 
for them is pure and sacred. 

From ancient times commentators on the story of the Fall have drawn at¬ 
tention to the fact that Eve and not Adam was the first victim of the serpent, 
even though he was seduced by Eve almost as easily as she was by the ser¬ 
pent. It is natural to explain this by saying that the devil took advantage of 
woman’s yielding nature. 

Not even in sin were Adam and Eve separated from one another, al¬ 
though their inward unity was clearly distixrbed. Adam seems to renounce his 
relationship with Eve when he says to God: “The woman whom Thou gavest 
to me, she gave me the fruit of the tree.” (3:12), as if God had imprudently 
forced a wife upon him and had in this way led him into temptation! God 
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also telis Eve plainly that her relationship with her husband was radically 
changed: “Your desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over 
you.” (3:16) Woman now loses her dignity and equality with her husband, 
she “runs after him,” and lets him rule over her. 

The promise of the “affliction of child-bearing” and “the pain of bring¬ 
ing forth children” does not mean that God has changed His original com¬ 
mand to multiply. However, what in paradise would be pure joy has now 
become a joy not unmixed with suffering. In the same way the joy of creative 
work which Adam once knew in paradise is after the Fall combined with 
work “in the sweat of his face.” 

Eve receives the name “Life”,^ because she was the mother of all the liv¬ 
ing. (3:20). In spite of all the anguish of child-bearing, there is a note of 
almost triumphant joy and satisfaction in the words Eve speaks when she 
gives birth to Gain and Seth. There is too the sense that she conceived the 
children not only by her husband, but also by God. “I have gotten a man 
with the help of the Lord!” (4:1). “God has appointed for me another child 
instead of Abel.”^ 

Thus Genesis explains the procreation of children in two ways: by the in¬ 
tercourse of the husband, and by the operation of God, who bestows the 
power of conception. The Scriptures speak of the husband’s “knowledge” of 
his wife in the most literal sense. The Hebrew verb yadah means to compre¬ 
hend, find out, experience, know, investigate. It is used constantly in the Bible 
as a term for sexual intercourse. There are no grounds for restricting this 
“knowledge” to its physical aspect. We have seen that Genesis explains mar¬ 
riage not only as a union of flesh but also a complete personal communion. 
Eve is not only Adam’s sexual partner, but a co-human-being, with whom 
he shares his whole life. 

Inasmuch as God communicates His power in every conception, He is re¬ 
vealed as the immediate Creator not only of Adam and Eve but of all their 
children, and indeed of all people everywhere, Man is bom into the world 
by his parents, but at the will and by the cooperation of God. 

As it is written (Gen. 5:3), Adam’s son Seth was bom in the image and 
likeness of his father. Seth’s likeness to Adam is expressed in the same words 
as man’s Ukeness to God. All people, therefore, are like one another by reason 
of their common descent, and all are, through their forefather Adam, like¬ 
nesses of God. 


1 The word "desire”— in Hebrew teshukah — is used especially of women. It comes 
from the verb shuk, meaning to run, or run after someone, hence, an attraction to 
someone. 

2 In the Hebrew this name is Havah, meaning "life.” 

3 Gen. 4:25. The first text is not quite clear in the Hebrew, but the English trans¬ 
lation probably capture the sense of the original. 
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This, it seems to me, is the plain meaning of the Genesis story, as it ap¬ 
pears in the light of a dispassionate theological study. 

2 . The Creation of Man and the Family 
in the Old Testament 

Throughout the Old Testament man’s creation by God is viewed as the 
basis for understanding man’s relation to God. Man is a created being, be¬ 
sides possessing the likeness of God and being beloved by Him. Man is free 
and independent to the extent that God has given him a certain autonomy, 
ultimately, however, he is dependent on God. 

When God saw that the whole earth was corrupted—“for all flesh had 
perverted its way”—^He regretted that “He had created man on the earth” 
(Gen. 6:5-12). And yet God does not destroy mankind, rather, in the family 
of Noah, He reestablishes it. God had created man in His own image, but 
man had been turned into “corrupted flesh.” If man must now remain for¬ 
ever in this fallen state, his creation would have no meaning. But man could 
be saved. Herein lies the justification of his creation, even after the Fall. 

In the Pentateuch and historical books of the Old Testament there are 
practically no direct references to the creation of man. Gk)d is often pro¬ 
claimed as the God of the whole earth; the creation of man is simply 
assumed. 

In the prophets also God is usually professed as the Creator of the whole 
world,^ or as the Creator of Israel,^ and there are also texts in which the 
creation of man is explicitly stated. “Thus says God, the Lord, who created 
the heavens and stretched them out, who spread forth the earth and what 
comes from it, who gives breath to the people upon it and spirit to those who 
walk in it.” (Is. 42:5; cf. Gen. 2:7) Or again “I made the earth, and cre¬ 
ated man upon it.” (Is. 45:12). In both Isaiah and Jeremiah there is an in¬ 
teresting comparison of God, who forms and shapes man, with the potter, 
who works over his earthen vessel.'* This picture immediately brings to mind 
the account of God’s forming man out of the earth in the second chapter of 
Genesis. 

The psalms are filled with praise of God’s creative work. We need only 
mention the last six psalms, in praise of God the Creator and Provider, or the 
remarkable 104th psalm. God creates the nations (86:9) and the hearts of 


1 Gf. Is. 40:26-23, 44:24; Jer. 33:2. 

2 Cf. Is. 27:11, 43:7, 44:2; Mai. 2:10. In Is. 43:7 the prophet uses all three syn¬ 
onyms for the word “create”: bata^ yatsar and asah —to create, to form, to make or do. 

3 A similar thought is expressed in Is. 57:16, Jer. 38:16; Zech. 12.1. 

4 Is. 45:9; Jer. 18:1-6. 
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men (33:15), i.e. human personality itself.^ In Psalm 89, Ethan and Ezrahite 
ask God: “For what vanity has Thou created all the sons of men?” And 
David says: “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, 
that Thou dost care for him?” (8:4). Man’s vanity and nothingness do not, 
however, reduce him to complete nonentity. God continues “to crown him 
with glory and honor,” and does not take away his dominion “over the works 
of God’s hand.” (8:5-6), nor does He change the commandment that He 
laid down in the beginning (Gen. 1:26-28). 

The Book of Job dwells with special emphasis on God’s creative work. 
“But ask the beasts, and they will teach you; the birds of the air, and they 
will tell you; or the plants of the earth, and they will teach you; and the fish 
of the sea will declare to you. Who among all these does not know that the 
hand of the Lord has done this? In His hand is the life of every living thing 
and the breath of all mankind.” (Job 12:7-10). And in the 33rd chapter we 
find almost a paraphrase of Gen. 2:7. “The Spirit of God has made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty gives me life ... I too was formed from a piece 
of clay...” (33:4-6). Thus also the Preacher (Ecclesiastes) when he says: 
“and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God 
who gave it.” (Egcles. 12:7). Here the author may have in mind not so 
much the soul of man as the divine “breath of life” which gives it life.^ The 
creation of man from the earth is also affirmed by Jesus the son of Sirach, 
who says that God “granted to men authority over the things upon the 
earth” (17:1-2). 

Let us study a little more closely those Old Testament texts which shed 
light on the seventh verse of the second chapter of Genesis. There can be no 
doubt that the Old Testament teaches the existence of a created spirit in 
man.3 But many texts speak also of the Spirit or Breath of God as the basis 
for human life. In Gen. 6:17 and 7:15 man is described as flesh in which 
dwells the spirit of life; and this spirit {ruach) may be r^arded as Divine 
and not creaturely.** Angels are created by the breath (spirit) of God’s mouth 
(Ps. 33:6). In Psalm 51 David begs to be confirmed by God’s Spirit. Ps. 104 
speaks both of the spirit of natural life and the Spirit of God, wffich “creates 
and renews the face of the ground” (104:29-30). Ezekiel too speaks of the 


t The word “heart” in the Old Testament is usually used to express what we call 
personality, i.e. the center and principle of human life. 

2 In this text the author speaks of the spirit (ruach in Hebrew) and not breath 
(neshmath), but if both words refer to God they are obviously synonymous. 

3 The word “spirit” (ruach) is used in this sense in Gen. 41:8, 45:27; Deut. 2:30; 
1 Sam. 1:15; 1 Kings 21:15; 2 Ghron. 21:16; Job 6:4; Ps. 77:4; Prov. 15:13; Eccles. 
7:9; Is. 26:9, 38:16; Jer. 51:11; Ez. 13:3; Dan. 2:1, Hab. 1:11. These texts have 
been deliberately selected from books representing all parts of the Old Testament. 

4 However in Numbers we find the expression “the spirits of all flesh” (16:22), 
where “spirit” has more the meaning of “creaturely spirit.” Compare this with Job 
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presence in man of both a Divine and a created spirit. God gives man a new 
spirit, but without the Spirit of God the “dead bones” of human nature— 
even when “covered with flesh”—are still dead (Ez. 36:26-27, 37:1-14). 
The words of Zechariah are interesting here: “The Lord who stretched out 
the heavens and founded the earth and formed the spirit of man within 
him.” (Zegh. 12:1). The word “formed” (yatsar) is the same as that used 
in Gen. 2:7, where Ckd is described as “forming” the body of Adam. Thus 
the prophet sees a similarity between the Divine operations which form the 
body of man and those which form his soul, although nowhere in Holy 
Scripture do we find the thought that the human soul or spirit is formed, like 
the body, out of some pre-existent substance. We may, however, admit the 
possibility that the souls of men are created by God out of the souls of their 
parents.^ 

The notion of “the breath of God” in Scripture is, as we have already 
said, a synonym for “the Spirit of God,” and of the two expressions the for¬ 
mer is encountered much less frequently 

In many texts it is difficult to establish whether it is the creaturely spirit 
of man being spoken of or the Divine spiritual power which—^according to 
biblical theology—is given at the moment of man’s creation. The immediate 
sense of these texts^ suggests a reference to a creaturely spirit, but it is quite 
possible that the authors were also assuming the presence in man of the life- 
giving spirit of God . . . The spirit of man is given by Gkxl. It proceeds out 
of man and returns to God, but it can return again into man. This return of 
the spirit into a man’s body restored after death provides the basis for the 
idea of resurrection. 

The notion of God’s image in man is rarely mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. There is one more reference to it in Genesis, as a basis for the prohibi¬ 
tion E^ainst the shedding of blood (9:6). Nothing more is said about it until 
we come to the Wisdom of Solomon, where it is written: “God created man 
for incorruption and made him in the image of His own eternity.” (2:23). 
These words are remarkable in that they see man’s likeness to God in an in¬ 
corruption similar to God’s own eternal existence. This idea is at least pres¬ 
ent, however, in Genesis, since the tree of life in paradise bestows immortal¬ 
ity on those who eat of it. Jesus the son of Sirach simply observes that God has 
made men “in His own image” (17:3). 

The Old Testament may rarely speak explicitly of the image of God in 
man, but the notion is everywhere implied. In fact the Old Testament con- 


1 The noted Russian theologian Metropolitan Macarius is inclined to accept this 
view. Cf. Pravoslavnoe dogmaticheskoe Botgoslouie, Vol. 1, St. Petersburg, 1868. p. 440- 
442. 

2 Cf, Job. 33:4; in Is. 30:33, it is the punitive and destructive power of God. 

3 Cf, Judges 15:19; Job 34:14; Eccles. 3:21, 8:8, 12:7; PS. 31:6, 146:4. 
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stantly inculcates the doctrine of man’s likeness to God, and repeatedly in¬ 
vites man to enter into this likeness. Contrary to the view of many critics, 
crude anthropomorphism is not a characteristic of the Old Testament, al¬ 
though it may well be that the half-believing Israelites suffered often from 
this error. There can be no doubt, of course, that many great men of the Old 
Testament saw God in the image of a man,^ or that the purely spiritual 
image of God, as revealed in Holy Scripture, corresponds to the ideal spirit¬ 
ual nature of man.^ But the Scriptures never lose sight of the fact that man’s 
likeness to God—^whether He be seen in a vision of His glory or in spiritual 
contemplation—is always limited: God far surpasses everything human and 
created.^ 

The creation of woman is not discussed anywhere in the Old Testament 
outside the Book of Genesis.^ Nor does the question of solitude become the 
subject of any special consideration in the Scriptures. The notion of solitude 
as a theological question is quite alien to the Bible, and as such arises only in 
later monastic theology. We have a clear condemnation of isolation in Eccles. 
4:89, and in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (36:24-29). The unmar¬ 
ried state is regarded by the Old Testament as unnatural, and one which no 
one would desire under normal circumstances. Throughout the Old Testa¬ 
ment the concept of woman and her vocation as wife and mother remains in 
general true to the ideas of Genesis, and though the whole Old Testament 
view of man is somewhat simplified in comparison with that of the New, its 
sense is the same, and it is often expressed with great force and depth. 

In Old Testament history we encounter examples of an almost passion¬ 
ate motherhood (Sarah, Leah, Rachel, Tamar, Anna), and also of devoted 
wives (Sarah, Rebecca, Abigail, Susannah); examples of the still more fer¬ 
vent love of husbands for their wives are also frequent (Jacob, David, Elka- 
dah, Phalti, Solomon). 

We find the clearest pictures of the ideal woman in the Book of Proverbs 
(especially the last chapter) and in the Song of Songs. 


1 We have in mind here the visions of Abraham (Gen. 18), Isaiah (chap. 6), Ezek¬ 
iel (chap. 1), Daniel (chap. 7). God Himself confirms that Moses saw the figure of 
God (Num. 12:6-9). And there are the remarkable words of Ps. 17: “As for me, I 
shall behold thy face in righteousness; when I awake, I shall be satisfied with beholding 
thy form.’* (17:15). Both texts use the word temunah —^image, form, kind; derived 
from the word min — to cut out, to hew out. 

2 It would not be hard to prove that biblical and indeed all forms of Christian 
theology ascribe identical spiritual proi>erties to both man and God (personality, free¬ 
dom, will, reason, holiness, wisdom, etc.) In God, of course, they are thought of as 
absolutes, and are seen to exist in man only in a limited form. 

3Gf. Is. 33:15-23; 34:5-8; 40:12-18, 25, 28; 50:8-9; Job 11:7-9; Eccles. 3:11; 
11:5; Wis. 9:13-19; Sirach 18:1-8; 24:30; 43:29-36. God is the Most High God 
(Elelion). The vision of God can even bring death (Judges 13:22; Deut. 5:23-27). 
Cf. the story of Uzzah’s death as a result of touching the Ark (2 Sam. 6:6-9). 

4 In Tobit there is the interesting observation that God made Adam and gave Eve 
to him as a helper and she became his “wife and support” (8:6). 
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In Proverbs, so close in spirit to the Book of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 
woman is presented as the husband’s life companion and helper in all the af¬ 
fairs of the family. A good wife brings happiness to her husband and to the 
entire household. A bad wife, however, is “like rottenness in his bones,” 
(12:4), and “tears down his house with her own hands.” (14:1).^ “An irre¬ 
proachable wife” is better even than children (Sirach 11:19; cf. 1 Sam. 
1 : 8 ). 

In general the Old Testament does not degrade woman, and actually 
glorifies many women on a par with men, as, for example, the wives of the 
patriarchs, Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, Anna, Esther and Judith. But we also 
find occasionally a sharp criticism of woman. Thus the Preacher cries that 
while one good man can be found in every thousand, a good woman can 
never be found! (7:25-29). Jesus the son of Sirach writes that “from a 
woman sin had its beginning, and because of her we all die.” (25:24). In 
general a spyecial evil power and inconstancy in goodness are attributed to 
women.2 And yet sinfulness corrupts man as much as it does woman... In all 
this the Old Testament never departs from the teaching of Genesis. 

The Song of Songs gives another picture of the relationship between man 
and woman. Other books of the Old Testament too, of course, beginning 
with Genesis, speak of this relationship.^ To a spiritualistic theology, how¬ 
ever, the Song of Songs has seemed too sensual, and most ancient commenta¬ 
tors have allegorized it, turning it into a parable on the relationship of the 
soul (or the Church) to God. There is no reason for simply dismissing the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs. The Holy Scriptures evi¬ 
dently see a similarity between the relationship of man and woman and that 
of God and men. To be convinced of this one need only read the 16th and 
24th chapters of Ezekiel and the first three chapters of Hosea. But this simi¬ 
larity demonstrates at once that the relationship between a husband and wife 
are themselves valuable and profound from the religious viewpoint. After all, 
no evil or superficial phenomenon could so clearly illustrate the perfect love 
God has for man. If to be a husband or wife is an obscene and degrading 
thing, how then can God and Christ be compared with the husband . . ., or 
the soul that is turned to God (and even the entire Church) be compared 
with the wife? St. Paul not only continues, but also raises to its highest level, 


iCf. Prov. 18-23; 19:13-14; 21:9; 31:10-31; Sirach 7:21, 28; 25:11-26:23; 
36:23-29; 42:6-14. 

2 Cf- the texts cited in preceding note, especially Sirach 25:15-26:15, 42:13. 

3 The reproach of sensuality which is sometimes brought against the Song of Songs 
may also be brought against many other passages — from the lives of the Patriarchs, 
the judges, king David, and his children. In the Old Testament there is a sober aware¬ 
ness of the danger of sensuality, but no fear of the flesh or any condemnation of the 
flesh as such. Gf. Proverbs 5:15-20; Eccles- 9:9; Sirach 26:16-23, 36:24. 
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the prophets’ typology of marriage (cf. Ephesians). To reject every positive 
interpretation of the Song of Songs except the allegorical interpretation 
seems to me, therefore, unjustified. This approach originates in Philo and has 
come down to us through Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa. It has a right to 
exist, of course, but it ought not to exclude a more realistic understanding of 
the text. 

The Song of Songs contains one of the most perfect descriptions in all the 
world’s literature of a man’s and woman’s irrisistible attraction for one an¬ 
other. It stands as the finest commentary on Adam’s words that the husband 
must be prepared to forsake all and cleave to his wife in the union of flesh. 
The meaning of this book does not lie in its sensual descriptions, but in its 
representation of this irresistible and invincible power of love. “Set me as a 
seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your arm, for love is as strong as death 
. . . Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown it.” (8:6-7). 
In the Song of Songs the bride and bridegroom are as brother and sister, as 
Adam and Eve—who were bound together not only by marriage but also by 
the ties of birth. The notion that husband and wife are united not only in the 
flesh but also by a simple filial love agrees with the teaching of Genesis: that 
marriage is the overcoming of spiritual isolation. 

God predicts to Eve the painful and, in a sense, humiliating position of 
woman after the Fall. The Old Testament confirms this prophecy. It is not 
a matter of the innate baseness of woman, but of her psychological and social 
position, her excessive dependence on her husband. There is already much 
that is humiliating for women in the stories of Sarah, Hagar, Rebecca, Rachel 
and Leah, Tamar, the daughter of Jephthah, the wife and the daughter of 
David. The Law of Moses, too, places woman in a position inferior to man. 
We should distinguish, of course, between crude mores and social injustices 
on the one hand, and woman’s psychological dependence upon her husband 
and children on the other. The former are gradually being overcome in the 
history of mankind, and not without the help of Christianity. The latter will 
never be overcome so long as woman remains woman. Man’s dependence on 
man is by no means an evil when it is based on humility and love, on the 
communion of friendship and voluntary cooperation. Both men and chil¬ 
dren, after all, depend in the most profound way upon women. And Eve was 
already bound to Adam in paradise, long before the Fall. The evil spiritual 
enslavement of woman begins where she becomes morally and socially humil¬ 
iated and helpless without her husband, whenever she becomes dissolved in 
family matters as a kind of serf or in the demands of the flesh as a mere sexual 
mate, and whenever she must resort to subterfuge in order to get what is 
hers. The Old Testament frequently describes this condition in which women 
find themselves after the Fall, but never sanctions it. 
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The multiplication of the human race is a constant theme in the Old 
Testament. God’s command to be fruitful, as expressed in Genesis, is re¬ 
peated over and over again in the Old Testament in one way or another. 
God’s words to Noah after the flood are a word for word repetition of what 
was said to man in paradise: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the earth.” 
(Gen. 9:1). Abraham is promised descendants who will be counted as the 
sand of the sea. Joseph’s father gives him, from the Almighty, “a blessing of 
the breasts and of the womb” (Gen. 49:25). Jeremiah counsels the Hebrews 
who have settled in Babylon “to take wives and have sons and daughters . . . 
multiply there and do not decrease.” (Jer. 29:6). The psalms extol large 
families as a special blessing from God (Ps. 127, 128). After all his suffer¬ 
ings God gives Job seven sons and three daughters, “and in all the land there 
were no women so fair as Job’s daughters.” (42:15). If the Old Testament 
occasionally expresses doubt about the blessing of children, it is only because 
of the moral evil which has corrupted the very conception of children. Only 
under the pressure of unbearable suffering are people prepared to curse the 
day of their conception and coming into the world. And so the authors of 
the Wisdom of Solomon and the Book of Jesus the son of Sirach are agreed 
that being without children is better than giving birth to children in circum¬ 
stances of depravity.^ The prophet Hosea begs God to punish the enemies of 
Israel by giving them “a miscarrying womb and dry breasts.” (9:14). Both 
Job and Jeremiah curse the day of their birth (Job 3:1-26; Jer. 20:14), but 
only under the weight of heavy afflictions. 

All mankind stems from Adam. For the Old Testament this is an indis¬ 
putable fact,^ even though the notion of the unity of the human race seems to 
be obscured occasionally in the Old Testament by its exclusive concentration 
on the affairs and destiny of Israel. 

God’s immediate participation in the birth of man is affirmed throughout 
the Old Testament. God gives children not only to Eve, but also to Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, Rachel, Manoah, Anna, and to the mother of Samuel.^ “Thy 
hands fashioned and made me; and now thou dost turn about and destroy 
me. Remember that thou hast made me of clay; and wilt thou turn me to 
dust again? Didst thou not pour me out like milk and curdle me like cheese? 
Thou didst clothe me with skin and flesh, and knit me together with bones and 


1 Wisdom 3:11-4:6; Sirach 16:1-12. Gf. Ps. 51:7. In Wisdom we may have a sug¬ 
gestion of the negative attitude toward child-bearing in 7:1-6. 

2Cf. Chron. 1:1; Wisdom 7:1; 10:1. 

3 Gen. 18:14; 25:21; 29:30; 30:17, 22; 1 Sam. 1:19-20; Judges 13. Sarah be¬ 
lieves she is childless because “the Lord has closed her womb, so that she can have no 
children.” (Gen. 16:2). When Rachel “saw that she bore Jacob no children, she en¬ 
vied her sister; and she said to Jacob, ‘Give me children, or I shall die!’ Jacob’s response 
is typical: his a^ger was “kindled against Rachel, and he said: ‘Am I in the place of 
God, who has withheld from you the fruit of the womb?’ ” (Gen, 30:1-2). 
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sinews. Thou hast granted me life and steadfast love; and thy care has pre¬ 
served my spirit.” And the 119th Psalm repeats: “Thy hands have made and 
fashioned me.” (v. 73). And again: “For thou didst form my inward parts, 
thou didst knit me together in my mother’s womb. I praise thee, for thou art 
fearful and wonderful. Wonderful are thy works! Thou knowest me right 
well; my frame was not hidden from thee, when I wa^ being made in secret, 
intricately wrought in the depths of the earth. Thy eyes beheld my unformed 
substance; in thy book were written, every one of them, the days that were 
formed for me, when as yet there was none of them. How precious to me are 
thy thoughts, O God! How vast is the sum of them!” (139:13-17). “Before I 
formed you in the womb I knew you,” God says to Jeremiah, “and before you 
were bom I consecrated you; I appointed you a prophet to the nations.” 
(Jer. 1:5; cf. 31:27). The words of the mother of Maccabeus are especially 
remarkable on this point, since they connect the birth of man with his resur¬ 
rection: “I do not know how you came into being in my womb. It was not I 
who gave you life and breath, nor I who set in order the elements within 
each of you. Therefore the Creator of the world, who shaped the beginning 
of man and devised the origin of all things, will in his mercy give life and 
breath back to you again, since you now forget yourselves for the sake of his 
laws.” (2 Macg. 7:22-23). If it is God who gives birth to man, then He too 
can restore life to man’s remains! God is the eternal source of life! 

The traditional understanding of the account in Genesis of the formation 
of the first family is therefore fully supported by the theology of the Old 
Testament as a whole. This theology is clearly founded on Genesis, and we 
shall see that the New Testament follows the Old in its interpretation of this 
story. 

3 . The Creation of Man and the Origin of the 
Family in the New Testament 

The New Testament continues to teach the Old Testament doctrine of 
the creation of man. Christ makes direct reference to Genesis in speaking to 
the Pharisees of man’s creation: “Have you not read that He who made 
them from the beginning . . . etc.” (Matt. 19:4 )} St. Paul and St. John give 
us a very highly developed doctrine of creation. The former reminds the 
Lystrians “of the living God who made the heaven and the earth and the sea 
and all that is in them.”^ For Paul, all men could know God as the Creator, if 
only they would see the presence “of His eternal power and deity” in the 

1 In another place Christ speaks of “the beginning of the creation which God cre¬ 
ated.” (Mk. 13:19). 

2 Acts 14:15. The same expression is used in the prayer of the Jerusalem assembly 
(Acts 4:24), and in Paul’s speech in the Areopagus (17:24), and also in Rev. 10:6, 
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world.^ ‘Tor from Him and through Him and to Him are all things.”^ 
Paul always ascribes the initiative in creation to God the Father, who creates 
all things by Jesus Christ (Eph. 3:9), by the Word of God (Heb. 11:3) and 
through His Son (Heb. 1:2). All things exist for God the Father and from 
Him; He has made all things (Heb. 2:10; 3:4). In the Book of Revelation 
the twenty four elders say: “Thou didst create ail things, and by thy will they 
existed and were created.” (4:11). 

The Son of God participates in creation as the One in, by and through 
whom the Father creates. According to Revelation, Christ is “the beginning 
of God’s creation” (3:14), a thought expressed also in Proverbs long before 
(Prov. 8:22). The prologue to St. John’s Gk)spel also tells us: “All things 
were made through Him and without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” (1:3). And yet St. John is obviously aware that the initiative in crea¬ 
tion lies with the Father. St. Paul tells us that “there is one God, the Father, 
from whom are all things and for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and through whom we exist.” (1 Cor. 
8:6). “For in Him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visible 
and invisible ... all things were created through Him and for Him. He is be¬ 
fore all things, and in Him all things hold together.” (Col. 1:16-17). St. 
Peter, in turn, teaches that “by the word of God the heavens existed long ago, 
and the earth was formed out of water...” (2 Pet. 3:5). 

The New Testament completes the Old Testament teaching on creation 
through the Word and Spirit, revealing the existence of three persons within 
God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The enigmatic “we” of Genesis is ex¬ 
plained.^ 

The New Testament also teaches that “we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens . . . that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life.” (2 Cor. 5:1-5). Man is created for eternal life. 
The fruits of the tree of life are returned to man in Christ, the Bread of Life 
(Jn. 6). God gives us everything abundantly for our enjoyment, just as He 
gave all things to our forefathers in paradise (1 Tim, 6:17). We are “cre¬ 
ated in Christ for good works.” (Eph. 2:10), just as Adam was created to 
cultivate the world. We are created for communion with God, a communion 
which began in paradise (Acts 17:27). We are, in short, created for God.^ 

1 Rom. 1:18-25. This thought has already been set forth clearly in the Wisdom of 
Solomon (13:1-9). 

2Rom. 11:36, Cf. 1 Cor. 8:6; 4:12; 2 Cor. 5:18. 

3 On the creative Word of God and the Spirit of God, see Ps. 33:4-6; 147:15-19; 
148:8-9; Is. 40:8; 55:11; Sirach 42:15; Job 33:4; Ps. 104:30. On the Wisdom of 
God and His Word and Spirit, cf. Wisdom, chapters 1, 7-12, 18. 

^ Eis auton^ i.e. “to God,” “in relation to God,” “for God.” Cf. Rom. 11:36; 1 Gor. 
8:6, Col. 1:16, Heb. 2:10. 
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The New Testament doctrine on God’s image in man is extensive and sig¬ 
nificant, and is clearly based on the teaching of Genesis. The concept itself is 
referred to on many occasions (e.g. James 3:9; 1 Cor. 11:7). 

The distinctive element in the New Testament teaching on man’s likeness 
to God is that this is attained through becoming likened to Christ, who from 
all eternity is the perfect Image of God, as God’s Son. The whole of the first 
epistle of St. John is a call to become like God through His Son Jesus Christ, 
in truth and purity and love. St. Paul calls Christ “the Image of the invisible 
God” (2 Cor. 4:4; Col. 1:15), or “the glory of God bearing the stamp of 
His nature.” (Heb. 1:3). In Philippians he says that Christ “being in the 
form of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped. . Thus 
when we compare the New Testament doctrine on God the Father and God 
the Son, we see that the Father and Son are similar in nature and being, in 
their freedom and omnipotence, in their blessedness and perfection, in love, 
wisdom and knowledge, in their holiness, eternal nature, simplicity and good¬ 
ness. As the Nicene Fathers expressed it, because the Son of God is in all 
things like the Father, He must also be of one substance with Him. 

Christ is the Image of God. Christians must be images of Christ. “To 
those whom He foreknew He also predestined to be conformed to the image 
of His Son, in order that He might become the firstborn among many breth- 
ren.”2 He calls the Corinthians to imitate him as he himself imitates Christ.^ 
These words form the basis for the veneration of saints, since they are for us 
images of Christ, who is the Image of us all. It does not follow from this that 
the saints “screen” Christ from us, or that we know Him only through them 
and never directly. God is “marvelous in His saints” and His saints are indeed 
“holy” to God and Christ, but the one Mediator between God and man is 
“the Man Jesus Christ” (1 Tim. 2:5). He alone has made God known to us. 
(Jn. 1:18). 

Christians are reformed in God’s image (2 Cor. 3:18) and follow Christ 
forever (Rev. 14:4). Christ took our likeness even to the extent of accepting 
temptation and death (Heb. 2:9-18) ; so too we must take up the Cross of 
Christ if we wish to be formed in His image (Gal. 9:19; Rom. 6; 2 Cor. 
4:16). 

The whole of man is renewed when God’s image is restored in him. “You 
did not so learn Christ!” St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, “assuming that you 
have heard about Him and were taught in Him, as the truth is in Jesus. Put 

1 Phil. 2:6. The word “image” here is expressed in the Greek not by eikon as in 
other places, but by morphi, i.e. “form,” “mode of existence.” The Son of God pos¬ 
sesses God*s mode of being. 

2Rom. 8:29. St. Athanasius the Great (Epistle to Serapion 1:24; 4:3) thought 
that the Holy Spirit was the image of the Son of God, and this view was shared by 
other Fathers. It seems to me, however, that in the present text the “image of God” 
must be understood as “the image of the existence of the Son of God.” 

^1 Cor. 11:1. We find the same words in some translations of 1 Cor. 4:16, al¬ 
though they do not exist in the Greek text, and based upon the Latin Vulgate. 
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off your old nature which belongs to your former manner of life and is cor¬ 
rupt through deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your minds, and 
put on the new nature, created after the likeness of God in true righteousness 
and holiness.’* And the Apostle adds: “Therefore be imitators of God, as be¬ 
loved children. And walk in love, as Christ loved us. ..” (Eph. 5:1-2). It is 
impossible to be a child of God if one does not bear within oneself the image 
of God, for the son is always like his father. The Apostle writes no less clearly 
in his letter to the Colossians: “Do not lie to one another, seeing that you 
have put off the old nature with its practices and have put on the new nature, 
which is being renewed in knowledge after the image of its creator. Here there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scyth¬ 
ian, slave, free man, but Christ is all, and in all. Put on then, as God’s chosen 
ones, holy and beloved, compassion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, and 
patience, forbearing one another and, if one has a complaint against another, 
forgiving each other; as the Lord has forgiven you, so you also must forgive. 
And above all these put on love, which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony.” (Col. 3:9-9-14). If we compare Eph. 4:1-5:21 with Col. 3:1-17, 
it becomes clear that what the Apostle regarded as conformity of man to God 
actually meant becoming like Christ, living in Christ, and participating in 
His Kingdom, in unity of spirit and truth through faith, in holiness, righteous¬ 
ness and purity, in wisdom, love, gentleness, goodness, long-suffering, peace, 
that is, in a spiritual perfection similar to that of God Himself. 

Especially interesting for us is St. Paul’s doctrine—developed in his Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Ephesians—on the image of God in man and woman. 
“I would also have you know,” he writes, “that the head of every man is 
Christ, the head of a woman is her husband, and the head of Christ is God. .. 
Man is the image and glory of God; but woman is the glory of man. For man 
was not made from woman, but woman from man. Neither was man created 
for woman, but woman for man. Nevertheless, in the Lord woman is not in¬ 
dependent of man nor man of woman; for as woman was made from man, so 
man is now bom of woman. And all things are from God.” (I Cor. 11:3-12). 
What we may conclude from this text is, first of all, that the image and glory 
of God belong exclusively to the husband, while the wife is the image and 
glory of her husband. But the second half of the quotation shows that St. Paul 
had no intention of separating the wife from her husband. The husband does 
not exist without his wife, but through his wife, and both are from God. The 
difference between the image of God in husband and wife lies only in this: 
the former receives it directly from God while the latter receives her image 
through the husband, being created out of him and in his likeness. 

We should not overlook the comparison which St, Paul makes between 
the image of God and the glory of God. Nothing is said in Genesis about the 
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glory of God in connection with the creation of man. Yet New Testament 
theology regards glorification as an essential element of perfect holiness. This 
glory may remain almost invisible in the saints during their lifetime, but it is 
an attribute of their life, and it will be manifested after their death. This is 
what happened with Christ. The Fall had obscured the image of God in man 
and taken away his glory. “All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,” writes St. Paul (Rom. 3:23). But of Christians who have been trans¬ 
formed in Christ, he says: “We all with unveiled face beholding the glory of 
the Lord, are being changed into His likeness from one degree of glory to 
another. . (2 Cor. 3:18). God’s glory is given, then, to those who preserve 

or acquire His image in their lives. The Fathers of the Church believed that 
Adam and Eve were bathed in the glory of God when they lived in paradise, 
and that they lost this glory in the Fall. 

In Ephesians, St. Paul draws a parallel between the relationship of Christ 
and the Church and that of husband and wife (5:20-23). In Corinthians, he 
seems to conclude that there is an essential inequality between man and 
woman, based on the inequality which exists between Christ as God and the 
Church made up of men. But this conclusion would be only partially true. 
Christ is God, of course, and yet in the text from Ephesians the Apostle says 
“we are members of His Body, of His flesh and bones,” so that in a certain 
sense Christ too is a member of the Body, as its Head. Christ is both above the 
Church and on a level with her. As God, He is exalted above the Church by 
His very nature; and in His manhood He possesses an absolute primacy and 
dominion over man. But the Son of God became man not to be separated 
from the Church in any way; He came to build up the Church within Him¬ 
self after His own image, to unite her with Himself. Thus Eve was created 
from Adam, according to his image, and was united with him. In St. Paul’s 
words: “Christ loved the Church and gave Himself up for her, that He might 
sanctify her, having cleansed her by the washing of water with the word, 
that the Church might be presented before Him in splendor, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing; that she might be holy and without blemish . .. be¬ 
cause we are members of His Body, of His bones and of His flesh.” (Eph. 5: 
25-27, 30). 

The primacy of the husband over his wife is not something ontological;^ 
at most it has a relative significance in this life alone. St. Paul’s main thesis 
is that husband and wife form a unity or whole. They are destined for one 
another and are one not just by virtue of their marriage, but also by their 
very nature. In this the Apostle is only repeating the doctrine of Genesis, 
and on the strength of it concludes that the husband’s love for his wife is 


1 According to St. Paul the difference in sex can in Christ have no ultimate signific¬ 
ance — Gal. 3:28. 
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natural and necessary. To love one’s wife means simply to love oneself, i.e., 
one who is not only similar, but also identical with oneself. The wife is some¬ 
thing more than an image of her husband: she is part of him, a whole with 
him. But in spite of this equality their relationships may not be reversed. Just 
as Christ does not depend on the Church but the Church on Christ, so also 
the wife becomes a wife because of her husband’s love. The foundation of 
marriage is the husband’s genuine love for his wife and his self-sacrificing 
concern for her. Christ not only ‘'feeds and nourishes” the Church, i.e. takes 
thought for her general welfare, but also and above all He is concerned for 
her holiness and purity. So, too, then the husband must be concerned not only 
about his wife’s physical well-being but also about her inner life. The whole 
spiritual wealth and power of the husband must be reflected in the spiritual 
perfection of the wife, who then becomes—in the Apostle’s words-—the image 
and glory of her husband. It should be remembered, of course, that the hus¬ 
band’s perfection (as expressed in his love and active care for liis wife) comes 
from God through Christ, for all things are from God; and God—as St. Paul 
says to the Corinthians—acts not only through the husband upon the wife, 
but also through the wife upon the husband. 

In this study we cannot pass by St. Paul’s teaching about Christ as the 
new Adam, developed especially in his Epistles to the Romans (5:12-21) 
and to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 15:36-57). The doctrine may be summarized 
as follows. The first Adam was only “the seed of man,” i.e., the basis upon 
which the new and more perfect man must in the end be created. The 
Apostle’s thought here is not altogether clear. There is a temptation to under¬ 
stand him as saying that the first Adam and his family were destined in God’s 
plan to experience the Fall and death. This interpretation does not follow 
logically from the text of the Epistle, however, and it would contradict the 
theology of the Bible as a whole. Instead, Paul may w'ell have believed that 
man was from the beginning destined to enter a state of deification higher 
than that of paradise, even supposing the Fall were not to occur. Following 
the teaching of Genesis, he reminds us that Adam was created from the earth 
as a “living being,” i.e. man had a created and “living” soul. And so he was 
capable of being turned to sin, capable of being made subject to mortality, 
for created being possesses neither in\ iolable sanctity nor inborn immortality. 
St. Paul states clearly that Adam’s fall came from sin (transgression), not 
from some natural necessity, and that death is the direct result of sin. We 
have no reason to doubt that St. Paul accepted the teaching of the Book of 
Wisdom, that “God did not make death.” (Wis. 1:13-16, 2:23-24). Adam’s 
sin was the sin of disobedience. Adam rose up against God, and for this 
treachery he was condemned, expelled from paradise and subjected to mor¬ 
tality. Adam’s sinful nature and mortality was then transferred to his des- 
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cendants, who live “in the image of their earthly forefather.” All of this 
agrees perfectly with the Genesis story. 

St. Paul contrasts the first Adam with the New Adam: Christ. Christ 
is “the man who is the Lord from heaven.” This does not mean that His 
human nature was divine^ or created in heaven prior to the Incarnation. St. 
Paul was not docetic, but taught that the Son of God was bom of a woman 
“in the fullness of time,” of the family of David. (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 1:3). The 
new Man was God made man, and therefore He possessed a perfect im¬ 
mutability with regard to goodness and eternal life: the human nature of 
God could not fail to be perfect. But in order to unite fallen man to Himself 
Christ voluntarily identified Himself with the whole of Adam’s race, and 
took sin and death upon Himself. Neither spiritual nor carnal corruption, 
however, could have dominion over Christ the Lord — the heavenly and 
spiritual man and “Life-giving Spirit.” In His manhood Christ manifested a 
perfect righteousness and obedience to the Father, even to the point of com¬ 
plete self sacrifice. In Him, therefore, man is justified, filled with grace, receiv¬ 
ing the gift of incorruption and eternal life. “For this perishable nature must 
put on the imperishable, and this mortal nature must put on immortality.” 
“Death is swallowed up in victory!” Those who are in Christ belong to a new 
human race: “just as we have borne the image of the man of dust, we shall 
also bear the image of the man of heaven.” 

St. Paul draws a contrast between the old and new Adam and their forms 
of existence, but it is no accident that he calls them both “Adam.” The new 
Adam, Christ, does not simply replace the original, but renews him within 
Himself. It is the same image of God in both, but in Christ the image is re¬ 
vealed and actualized in a perfection that the first Adam could never attain, 
Christ being the Son of God who from eternity “bears the very stamp of 
His nature.”^ 

Christ reaffirms the teaching that God did not create man in general, but 
man and woman. “From the beginning of creation God made them male and 
female.” (Mk. 10:6; cf. Mt. 19:4). St. Paul stresses the fact that she was 
created second, and was the first to sin, and sees both circumstances as the 
origin of her dependence on the subjugation to her husband. (1 Cor. 11:8- 
12; 1 Tim. 2:11-15). We have already noted that within the wife’s depend¬ 
ency a distinction must be made between her creation for the sake of her 
husband, in order to share his life and be his spiritual and domestic helper, 
and that base dependency which appeared after the Fall. 


t We find in St, Paul’s Epistles a great emphasis on the contrast between the carnal 
and the spiritual, the old and new man, and on how the Christian is transformed from 
sinfulness and corruption into the new spiritual man. Cf. Rom. 6-8, 1 Cor. 1-3, 5-7, 15; 
2 Cor. 5; Gal. 3, 6; Eph. 5; Heb. 4. 
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Marriage is understcxxl in the New Testament in essentially the same way 
as it is in Genesis: as the complete unity of husband and wife, and above all 
as a unity of flesh. (Mt. 19:4-6; Mk. 10:6-9). Christ was only clarifying the 
doctrine of Genesis when He stated plainly that it is Gkxi who brings the 
husband and wife together. Conjugal unity depends, therefore, not just on the 
partners in marriage, or on the decision of the husband to ‘‘cleave” to his 
wife, but also on God’s will. Anyone who destroys a marriage destroys the 
work of Grod and sins against Him. Divorce comes from the hardness of heart 
and depravity of the husband or wife. 

According to St. Paul “two can be made one flesh” even in fornication. 
But this purely carnal union only defiles those who commit such fornication. 
What within marriage is a mystery, like Christ’s union with the Church, is 
outside marriage defiled. Again we see that marriage is not a casual physical 
relationship, but the all-embracing union of husband and wife. (1 Cor. 6:15- 
20; cf. Eph. 5: 22-33) . Immediately after this passage in Corinthians, St. Paul 
advises married couples not to avoid physical intercourse with each other, 
and to remember that they belong to one another in the flesh. In general, it 
is better to be able to enjoy the conjugal rights than to be tempted and “in¬ 
flamed.” (1 Cor. 7:1-9). The Apostle continues by saying that husband and 
wife can sanctify and save one another through marriage, even when one of 
them is an unbeliever. Also, the children of such mixed marriages are holy 
(w. 10-17). If husband and wife surrender to each other not only their 
bodies but also their souls and entire beings, it is only natural that the spiritual 
power and strength of one should be transmitted to the other. . . Elsewhere 
St. Paul speaks mainly about the influence that a husband may have on his 
wife, and advises wives to be, above all things, obedient.^ St. Peter, too, coun¬ 
sels wives to be obedient, and at the same time testifies to the great positive in¬ 
fluence a wife may have upon her husband, urging husbands to deal kindly 
and honorably with their wives. (1 Pet. 3:1-2). A woman’s heart can be so 
filled with the “incorruptible beauty of a gentle and quiet spirit” that her 
“chaste and reverent behavior” may without a word win her husband for God. 
In his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, St. Paul sketches the figure of a wife 
closely resembling the model wife of Proverbs. This is the ideal of a wise, 
chaste and submissive wife who cares for the master’s household, who loves 
her children, and ministers to their needs. (1 Tim. 5:1-16; Titus 2:1-5). 

The New Testament does not dwell as much as the Old on the question 
of multiplication of the human race. What is new here in the New Testament 


t 1 Cor. 11:3-12; Eph. 5:22-33; Col. 3:18-19. This obedience obviously does not 
imply any kind of surrender in religious and moral questions. The Fathers of the Church 
and the lives of the saints set some important limits to this principle of the obedience 
of wives to their husbands. 
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is the idea of spiritual re-birth^, understood not only as the personal inner 
regeneration of man’s soul,^ not just the renewal of man by grace in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit,^ but also as the power to spiritually regenerate others. 
We may recall what St. Paul said to the Corinthians, Galatians and Phile** 
mon: “I became your father in Christ Jesus through the gospel.” (I Cor. 
4:5). “My little children, with whom I am again in travail until Christ be 
formed in you.” (Gal. 4:19). “I appeal to you for my child, Onesimus, 
whose father I have become in my imprisonment.” (Phil. 10). 

And yet our Lord does speak of the great significance of human birth. 
“When a woman is in travail she has sorrow, because her hour has come; but 
when she is delivered of the child, she no longer remembers the anguish, for 
joy that a child is born into the world.” (Jn. 16:21). These words—“that a 
child is born into the world”— resound as a triumphant heralding of the 
manifestation of a new man. So too, the unnamed woman cried out in joy: 
“Blessed is the womb that bore you, and the breasts that you sucked!” (Lk. 
11:27). Christ’s answer—“Blessed rather are those who hear the word of 
God and keep it”— is typical of the New Testament preference for the spirit¬ 
ual over the physical. But, He did not condemn the words of the woman 
about the Holy Mother, whom “all generations have called blessed.” In the 
sanctity of marriage, children are brought into the world in a sacred way; 
childbearing is sanctified by the grace of marriage (1 Cor. 7:14). A woman 
can even be saved by child-bearing “if she continues in faith and love and 
holiness, with modesty.” (1 Tim. 2:15). It may be objected that those who 
live in faith and love and holiness are saved by these and not by having 
children, and yet the task of motherhood — the creation of a new man, a new 
Christian — is obviously an exploit in which the physical and spiritual ele¬ 
ments are inseparable. For women, the bearing of children is a life task, a 
task of love and faith and holiness. Without this task, too many women 
become useless and fall into bad ways, as is so clearly pointed out by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to Timothy (5: 7-15). It is for good cause that the Apostle urges 
women to love their children (Titus 2:4). Both our Lord and St. Matthew 
the Evangelist speak with deep compassion of the grief of women who have 
lost their children. (Lk. 23:28; Matt. 2:18). 

The New Testament does not change the doctrine that it is God who 
gives us children. It was not only our Lord Himself who was conceived by 
the Holy Spirit—John the Baptist also was conceived according to God’s 
promise; and St. John says that God could raise up children for Abraham 
even from stones. (Mt. 3:9; cf. Acts 17:28). 

The New Testament repeatedly asserts man’s descent from Adam and 

1 Rom. 6; 2 Cor. 4:16; Eph. 4:23; Col. 3:10. 

2jn. 1:3; 3:3-8; James 1:18; 1 Pet, 1:3, 23; 1 Jn. 2:29; 3:2; 4:4; 5:4, 18; Titus 
3:5; Rom. 8, etc. 
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Eve. St. Paul says that ‘‘God has made from one blood every nation of men.” 
(Acts 17:26). St. Luke traces Christ’s genealogy back to Adam (3:38). The 
same idea is presupposed by St. Paul’s doctrine of the old and new Adam. 

We have seen how the Fall is understood by the New Testament just as 
it is in Genesis, even though St. Paul lays special emphasis on the guilt which 
Eve acquires and then communicates—^with all its consequences—to woman 
in general. Undoubtedly he regarded any pre-eminence of woman as danger¬ 
ous, as being something for which they were in fact unfitted. Their inability 
may be defined as a lack of a precise and comprehensive understanding of 
reality. The intuition for life and people which they so often display does not 
bring women to see things and events in sufficient perspective. They are much 
more likely than man to make errors in their evaluation of reality. The fem¬ 
inine mind is concrete and emotional, but more than this is required to direct 
the affairs of life. Thus the vocation of leadership belongs, as a rule, to men, 
and St. Paul constantly insists on this.^ 

The concept of marriage and the family is higher in the New Testament 
than in the Old, but it does not contradict the older view. Instead, it com¬ 
pletes it. In Christ’s words: “If anyone comes to me and does not hate his 
own father and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, 
and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” (Lk. 14:26; cf. Matt. 10: 
34-39). And St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: “Now concerning the un¬ 
married, I have no command of the Lord, but I give my opinion as one who 
by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy. I think that in view of the impending 
distress it is well for a person to remain as he is. Are you bound to a wife? 
Do not seek to be free. Are you free from a wife? Do not seek marriage. ,. I 
want you to be free from anxieties. The unmarried man is anxious about the 
affairs of the Lord, how to please the Lord; but the married man is anxious 
about worldly affairs, how to please his wife, and his interests are divided. 
And the unmarried woman or girl is anxious about the affairs of the Lord, 
how to be holy in body and spirit; but the married woman is anxious about 
worldly affairs, how to please her husband. I say this for your own benefit, 
not to lay any restraint upon you^ but to promote good order and to secure 
your undivided devotion to the Lord.” (1 Cor. 7:25-27, 32-34). And, we are 
all familiar with Christ’s teaching on voluntary renunciation of marriage for 
the sake of the Kingdom of God (Matt. 19:12) 

t We say “as a rule” because often a woman possesses more wisdom and will p)ower 
than the man. In such cases she naturally becomes the real head of the family, or of a 
whole society; the nature of her influence will be different, however, than that of a man. 

2 There is a glimpse on that in one of the last chapters of the book of Isaiah: “For 
thus says the Lord: To the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths, who choose the things that 
please me and hold fast my covenant, I will give in my house and within my walls a 
monument and a name better than sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting 
name which shall not be cut off.” (56:4-5). The prophet, of course, is thinking of 
eunuchs in the literal sense, not of those who voluntarily renounce marriage. 
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The preference for virginity in the New Testament is beyond debate; 
what is debatable is its explanation. In the teaching of Jesus Christ and St. 
Paul^ virginity is usually extolled because it permits a man to devote himself 
single-mindedly to God and His service here on earth. But, in the ApMDcalypse, 
we run across the notion that the throng of redeemed are glorified because 
they “have not defiled themselves with women.” (14:1-5). This is a hard 
saying and if read literally it could be taken as a condemnation of marriage, 
and would actually contradict other passages of Scripture. In any case, this 
text suggests that the physical aspect of sex is by nature base, and so virginity 
is higher than marriage. But this single text cannot be used as the basis for a 
theological theory, and the New Testament as a whole extols virginity not 
because of its higher spiritual quality, but because it offers freedom from the 
world with its afflictions and cares. Our Lord’s words, to the effect that in 
the Kingdom of Heaven they will neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but will be like the angels of God (Mat. 22:29-33), refer to the world to 
come, and to the strictly physical acts of marriage. They need not be taken 
as a prophecy of the complete breakdown of all family relationships initiated 
here on earth. Love, and in general all the spiritual bonds between husbands 
and wives and between parents and children, will still exist in the world to 
come. This, at least, was the view of St. John Chrysostom, and so it is of all 
Christians who in Christ deeply love their husbands or wives, parents or 
children. The ideal of an all-embracing service of God or of an all-embracing 
spiritualization can alter the form of Christian family life and can even lead 
to a separation of children and parents, but the inner spiritual bond between 
members of a family is eternal, since the family is established by God Himself, 
who joins the husband and wife in marriage and gives them children. “The 
husband loves his wife as Christ loves the Church.” “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” These are the words of God, and not man. “What God has 
joined together, let no man put asimder.” 

If in the Sadducees’ story a childless widow had seven husbands, then 
ultimately, in the moral sense, it could be said that she had none at all— 
like the woman of Samaria. Christ’s reply to the woman was that she had no 
husband because she had had six. It is interesting that she knew herself that 
she had no husband... 

Marriage must not be understood in a purely formal way, any more than 
as a purely physical relationship. For then its whole value could very well 
be reduced to superficial earthly relations lying outside any religious, spiritual 
or moral categories. The family can be a purely physical and social institution 
concealing the existence of mutual indifference, troubles, or even hatred be¬ 
tween the husband and wife. Such a family is a pitiful and evil perversion of 
the family instituted by God after the model of the marriage in paradise. 
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Creation of Man and the Establishment 
of the Family in the Light of the 
Book of Genesis* 

Serge Verkhovskoy 


1 . The Story of Genesis 

“Then God said, ‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creeps upon the earth.’ So God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God He created him; male and female He created them. And God 
blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it’.. (Gen. 1:26-28) ^ 

Let us try to make clear the exact meaning of this text. 

In the Hebrew text the word for “man” is adam, Adam is therefore not 
only the name of the first man, but also of man in general. In Hebrew this 
word occasionally has also the meaning of “common, simple, ordinary man”; 
it almost never means a male person as such. (There is a rare example of this 
usage in Egcles. 7:28). The word adam has the same root as the word 
adama: soil, land, country. It may be that in the Semitic mind the concept 
of man was at one time closely connected with the notion of soil; in any case 
it is said in Genesis that he “was taken from the ground” (from adama in 
the Hebrew, Gen. 3:23). Man is an earthly and earthy being, although this 
does not exclude the fact that he possesses within himself “the breath of life 
from God” (Gen. 2:7), and even deserves the name of “a god and a son of 
the Most High.” (Ps. 82:6). 

Further on in Genesis it is said that God gave the name “man,” i.e. adam, 
to both man and woman. This designation should be understood probably as 


* Translated from the Russian by A. E. Moorhouse. 

1 Compare this with the passage in the 5th chapter: “This is the book of the gen¬ 
erations of Adam. When God created man, He made him in the likeness of God. Male 
and female He created them, and He blessed them and named them Man when they 
were created.” (Gen, 5:1-2). 
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a definition of the nature of the being He had created. God recognized Adam 
and Eve as men; therefore He must already have had an idea of man. More¬ 
over, man’s correspondence to God necessarily presupposes the idea of man 
existing within God, as His understanding of Himself. For God could not 
create anything in His own image if He did not first of all know Himself. 

Since the Holy Scriptures call the first man simply “man,” does this not 
suggest that he was created first without sex? Or, perhaps, that he contained 
both sexes within himself, was an androgynous being? The Book of Genesis 
dismisses this notion by saying that God created man as “male and female.” 
The words zakar and neqebah are used here in the Hebrew text, which mean 
“man” and “woman” precisely in the sexual sense.^ Nowhere in Holy Scrip¬ 
tures is there a trace of the idea of the sexlessness or hermaphroditic nature of 
Adam.2 

The notion of creation in the Hebrew text is expressed by the words bora 
or asah; these words are used as synonyms and refer simply to the process of 
creating or making, as commonly understood. 

God created man according to His own will and purpose. Man does not 
proceed from God in some unconscious process of emanation. Nor does he 
appear as a mere detail in the divine plan of creation. God paid careful at¬ 
tention to the creation of man, making him the crown of all His work. 

God creates man in His own image and likeness —tselem and demuth in 
Hebrew. The first word has a more concrete meaning, signifying shadow, 
statue, picture, representation, idol. The second term is more abstract, and 
means likeness, copy, type, form. 

By expressing His will to create man in His own image, God does not limit 
man’s likeness to Himself in any way. We must see man’s likeness to God 
only in those aspects of his being which are applicable to God. Specifically, in 
the opening chapters of Genesis, God is revealed as a merciful, wise and just 
Creator and Provider. We may therefore properly regard these same quali¬ 
ties in man—^i.e. his creative power, his care of the world and those who 
depend on him, his wisdom, mercy and justice—as manifestations of his like¬ 
ness to God. By commanding man to rule over nature God calls on him to 
share His Divine sovereignty, on the condition, of course, of man’s subordin¬ 
ation to Himself. 

How can we explain the use of the plural forms (“let us make man in our 
image”) in the accounts of man’s creation by God, and also later in con¬ 
nection with the expulsion of man from paradise and the scattering of the 
nations (Gen. 1:26; 3:22; 11:7)? Genesis itself offers no explanation of this 


1 In Hebrew these words may be used equally well in reference to male and female 
animals. 

2 This idea did appear in the later theology of Judaism. 
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usage. And yet it cannot be accidental, since no reference to God in the Bible 
can be purely fortuitous, especially in texts such as these which are so clearly 
inspired. Because the Holy Scripture and Tradition are one, revealing the 
same divinely inspired doctrine, we may explain these words in the light of 
subsequent revelation. God is not one Person, but Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Thus man is like God not only in his spiritual nature, but also in the 
personal character of his existence. If God is “we,” then man too must exist 
as a multipersonal being. The family is thus presupposed as the divinely es¬ 
tablished pattern for the existence of the human race. 

A more detailed description of the creation of man is given in the second 
chapter. We learn that God created Adam first, then Eve. (2:7). Man’s body 
is formed^ out of the ground, and so in his body man is an earthly or carnal 
being, like the animals. 

In this text “the breath of life” is to be distinguished from “the living 
soul.” In Hebrew “breath” is neshamah, meaning breath, breathing, that 
which breathes (is alive), or, a rational spirit. The being or soul in Hebrew 
is nephesh. This word is also related to the idea of breath, but in biblical 
language it usually has the meaning of being, or the total of all man’s vital 
functions, and is therefore used as a synonym for the word “life.” Adam be¬ 
came a living being when he received from Gkxi the breath of life. In man 
the soul is the principle of life, but the soul itself is given life by the Spirit of 
God. The soul is not Divine and yet its life proceeds from God.^ 

God prepared paradise that He might place man there to maintain and 
cultivate it. (Gen. 2:8-15). Here for the first time we see the outlines of 
Gk)d’s paternal care for men, something which is dealt with again and again 
in later Scriptures. Before revealing Himself as the Father of His Divine Son, 
God reveals Himself as the Father of man . . . The keeping and tilling of 
paradise must be seen in terms of the general commandment to possess the 
earth and rule over it. Man’s creative activity is obviously connected with his 
likeness to God. 

Among the other trees of paradise God planted the tree of life (3:22), 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (2:16-17). The designation 
of these trees is clearly explained in the Genesis story. The first was able to 
give man immortality, something not regarded therefore, in the Old Testa- 


1 Yatsar in the Hebrew: to fashion, constitute, give form to, or conceive in one’s 
mind; yotser means potter or one who works in clay; yetser means the formation of a 
structure, or thought. The verb “to form” expresses the immediate action of God more 
than the term “to create,” which is used in the Russian translation. 

2 According to the Hebrew text God breathed the breath of life into man’s nostrils. 
However a very ancient Greek translation changes the word “nostrils” to “face.” If the 
Hebrew is taken literally, it is God who gives man his first breath. The association of 
spirit with breathing is common to all languages. There is no life without breath, but 
this does not mean that the soul, as the vehicle of life, is material. 
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mentj as an essential element of human nature. To taste the second tree 
meant the destruction of man’s moral nature, and at the same time of his life. 
The essential bond between life and morality or between death and im¬ 
morality was established here with the utmost clarity, once and for all. This 
necessary connection between justice and existence is the foundation of our 
whole religion. 

Tasting fruit from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil does not 
suggest some theoretical knowledge of morality. It is rather the empirical 
knowledge of evil, bound up with open disobedience to God. 

The story of the creation of woman begins with God’s declaration of one 
of the basic principles of human existence: “It is not good that man should 
be alone.” (Gen. 2:18) It should be noted that it is solitude as such which 
is condemned here, not some particular form of the solitary life, such as, for 
example, celibacy. The word eser, “helper,” also has the most general mean¬ 
ing, without any immediate sexual connotation. The meaning of “helper” is 
made more precise in the Hebrew text by the expression qenegdoh^ meaning 
“suitable for him,” “fit for him.” 

The creation of woman is the answer to man’s need to live with a being 
similar to himself and turned wholly toward himself, his need for a being who 
could become his helper and friend. There is no suggestion whatever in this 
text, which is so basic to the biblical doctrine of woman, that man needed her 
as a sexual partner or simply as the mother of his children. Adam had already 
been given the company of animals, but among them “there was not found a 
helper fit for him.” (2:20). Adam’s experience of a communion with ani¬ 
mals should not, however, be minimized. Its positive aspect lies in the demon¬ 
stration of man’s xmity with the animal world. He belongs to this world in 
the flesh. Adam’s naming of the beasts, with God’s approval, suggests that he 
knew them, since the giving of a name corresponds to one’s understanding of 
the essence or purpose of the thing named. On the other hand, the assertion 
in Genesis that no animal was “fit” for man is an indication that biblical 
theology places man by nature above all other creatures. 

The book of Genesis does not limit the idea of helper, who must necessar¬ 
ily be woman, to any particular form of “helping.” The Scripture does not say 
that woman is to help man in any specific way. Pier help consists simply in 
living with her husband and thus eliminating his solitude. For this the wife 
must be just as human as her husband, since no communion with unequals is 
fully satisfying. We have seen that Adam could have communion not only 


1 **lt is not good” is from the Hebrew lo tav. The word tov has the basic meaning 
of "good.” Solitude is therefore acknowledged as something without goodness. The 
Hebrew word for solitariness, lehad, comes from the Hebrew words had —separateness, 
particularity, apartness, and hadad —to separate, set apart, divide. It is not good to be 
set apart, to be separated. 
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with animals but also with God Himself, Who had shown paternal love and 
care for him. Nevertheless God saw that Adam would be lonely if he could 
not live with a being like himself. Man in isolation is both incomplete and 
unhappy. Only in mutual relationships do men attain the fullness of being. 
This communion was conceived by God as a turning toward one another, 
and a helping of one another, and no communion between men is as com¬ 
plete as the communion between husband and wife. We have in mind here, 
of course, not those elements of personality which are independent of sex, but 
the personal correlation of husband and wife in the union of their masculine 
and feminine natures. 

God had to create not one man, but many, and the basic fonn of human 
society had to be the family. If the marriage of husband and wife is the first 
link in the formation of the family, the union between parents and children 
and the very conception of children itself in marriage is the second. Proceed¬ 
ing out of this family the whole of mankind must, in God’s plan, form one 
great family. 

And so the creation of Adam was but the first step in the creation of man; 
the second stage and completion of this process was the creation of woman 
as man’s wife. The subsequent numerical growth of the human race must 
have begun with the marriage of the first two persons, though we should 
remember that the natural birth of man is impossible without the cooperation 
of Gkxi. 

Woman is created by the direct action of God, But God created her out of 
Adam. God first causes a sleep to come upon Adam; then He forms Eve from 
Adam’s side, and brings her to her husband. (Gen. 2:21-22). 

The sleep which God brought upon Adam is in the Hebrew called tarde- 
mah. This word refers to a deep sleep, particularly a sleep in which one sees 
visions (cf. Gen. 15:12). In Greek this sleep is called extasb and in Russian 
izstuplenie. Thus Adam’s state in this sleep may be understood not as a state 
of complete insensibility, but rather as a state of inner, supra-conscious ten¬ 
sion, in which he was turned, so to speak, to face his future wife. Does this 
not explain how he was able to recognize her when he first saw her? 

God made Eve out of the “flesh and bone” of Adam. No matter how we 
may define the exact sense of this creation from Adam’s rib, it is obvious that 
the author of Genesis wishes to emphasize the identity of the wife’s nature 
with that of her husband. The Hebrew text uses a most extraordinary ex¬ 
pression to describe God’s creative act. Literally it says: “And the Lord God 
built up the rib which He had taken from Adam, in the form of a woman.”^ 


t The word bana means to build, erect or to construct, in the abstract sense (e.g. 
human happiness). The Greek text expresses the Hebrew meaning accurately with the 
word oikodomeo. 
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Thus God ‘‘built” a new human being out of a part of Adam, thereby com¬ 
pleting the creation of mankind. 

God Himself then brings Eve to Adam, that there may be no doubt that 
He created her for him, not as a separate being destined for some individual 
and self-contained life, but as one who would live with him, in complete 
union with him. 

Adam recognized a part of himself in this woman brought to him by God, 
saw her as the wife to whom he must “cleave” that they might become one 
flesh. Adam evidently had at least some idea already of the one who was to 
become the “helper turned toward him” in relief of his solitude. Eve was 
the long-expected fulfillment of his deepest need. 

The words spoken by Adam about his wife have a much deeper meaning 
in the original Hebrew text than in any translation. The word “wife” is in 
Hebrew ishah^ and husband— ish. The concepts of husband and wife are thus 
expressed by the very same word, only with the masculine and feminine word 
endings. This emphasizes the correspondence and unity of nature between 
man and woman. They are the same man, the same nature, only in two dif¬ 
ferent forms—^masculine and feminine, as it was said at the beginning: “God 
created man in His own image, in the image of God He created him; male 
and female He created them.” 

The wife is “taken” from her husband, and so therefore she is his wife, 
and it is to him that she returns. The profound thought of Genesis lies in the 
indissolubility of man and woman —ish and ishah —^in the very moment of 
their creation. God creates not one man but two, in combination and mutual 
dependence. The fact that God creates the wife out of the husband and for 
the sake of the husband does not destroy but rather strengthens the double 
unity of man’s creation, adding a double reality to the unity of man and 
woman. The wife proceeds from the husband, and is also re-united with him 
in marriage. 

In order to “cleave” to his wife^ the husband must be prepared to leave 
his father and mother. The wife is closer and more needful to her husband 
than anyone. Adam’s final words define marriage as a union of flesh. This 
unity in the flesh is the distinctive mark of marriage, giving it the special 
power of physical, external reality. No other human relationships bring peo¬ 
ple into this organic, physical union. Although the flesh is not the essence of 
man, still it is only this physical expression which gives the last degree of 
evidence and concreteness to the whole spiritual aspect of his existence. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that marriage is defined in the second 
chapter of Genesis not only as a union of flesh but also as the uniting of two 


1 The word “cleave” is used here to express the notion of conjugal unity in the 
strongest and most concrete terms. 
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persons who have been created for each other. In their communion and 
mutual assistance they overcome their solitude. Thus the idea of marriage is 
revealed in both its spiritual and its physical aspects. 

The story of the bringing of Eve to Adam ends with the brief observation 
that Adam and his wife were both naked, and were not ashamed. (2:25). 
This absence of shame in the face of nakedness is explained a little fuither 
on. The first sign of the fall of Adam and Eve was that “the eyes of both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked.” In shame they sought to 
hide themselves from God. (3:7-10). Shame in the face of nakedness pro¬ 
ceeds from sin. God Himself makes this clear when He asks: “Who told you 
that you were naked? Have you eaten of the tree which I commanded you 
not to eat?” (3:11). The human body—Oman’s and woman’s—^is created by 
God. In itself it can only be beautiful and innocent. The seduction of naked¬ 
ness appears only in the eyes of those who have been aroused by carnal lust 
—one of the sins with which man has been poisoned. 

If every form of carnal desire is a sinful lust, how could there have been 
any physical intercourse in paradise, and the procreation of children? Is it 
because of its sinful nature that Eve conceived her first child only after the 
Fall? Such questions contradict the teaching of Genesis. The command to 
multiply was given from the very beginning, even before the creation of man, 
and the definition of marriage as a physical union was proclaimed in para¬ 
dise immediately following the creation of woman. We must conclude from 
this that the sensual desire which a husband and wife have for each other can 
be pure, and so then not a cause for shame. And too, among fallen people, 
the feeling of shame may not always have a sinful origin. It may also be a 
wise shame, hiding from others that which in itself is not evil, but which 
could arouse lewdness or temptations in the impure minds of beholders. The 
marital relations of husband and wife axe concealed by just such a “veil of 
modesty,” not because they are ashamed, but because the sensuality of people 
around them could defile their conjugal love and profane something which 
for them is pure and sacred. 

From ancient times commentators on the story of the Fall have drawn at¬ 
tention to the fact that Eve and not Adam was the first victim of the serpent, 
even though he was seduced by Eve almost as easily as she was by the ser¬ 
pent. It is natural to explain this by saying that the devil took advantage of 
woman’s yielding nature. 

Not even in sin were Adam and Eve separated from one another, al¬ 
though their inward unity was clearly distixrbed. Adam seems to renounce his 
relationship with Eve when he says to God: “The woman whom Thou gavest 
to me, she gave me the fruit of the tree.” (3:12), as if God had imprudently 
forced a wife upon him and had in this way led him into temptation! God 
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also telis Eve plainly that her relationship with her husband was radically 
changed: “Your desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over 
you.” (3:16) Woman now loses her dignity and equality with her husband, 
she “runs after him,” and lets him rule over her. 

The promise of the “affliction of child-bearing” and “the pain of bring¬ 
ing forth children” does not mean that God has changed His original com¬ 
mand to multiply. However, what in paradise would be pure joy has now 
become a joy not unmixed with suffering. In the same way the joy of creative 
work which Adam once knew in paradise is after the Fall combined with 
work “in the sweat of his face.” 

Eve receives the name “Life”,^ because she was the mother of all the liv¬ 
ing. (3:20). In spite of all the anguish of child-bearing, there is a note of 
almost triumphant joy and satisfaction in the words Eve speaks when she 
gives birth to Gain and Seth. There is too the sense that she conceived the 
children not only by her husband, but also by God. “I have gotten a man 
with the help of the Lord!” (4:1). “God has appointed for me another child 
instead of Abel.”^ 

Thus Genesis explains the procreation of children in two ways: by the in¬ 
tercourse of the husband, and by the operation of God, who bestows the 
power of conception. The Scriptures speak of the husband’s “knowledge” of 
his wife in the most literal sense. The Hebrew verb yadah means to compre¬ 
hend, find out, experience, know, investigate. It is used constantly in the Bible 
as a term for sexual intercourse. There are no grounds for restricting this 
“knowledge” to its physical aspect. We have seen that Genesis explains mar¬ 
riage not only as a union of flesh but also a complete personal communion. 
Eve is not only Adam’s sexual partner, but a co-human-being, with whom 
he shares his whole life. 

Inasmuch as God communicates His power in every conception, He is re¬ 
vealed as the immediate Creator not only of Adam and Eve but of all their 
children, and indeed of all people everywhere, Man is bom into the world 
by his parents, but at the will and by the cooperation of God. 

As it is written (Gen. 5:3), Adam’s son Seth was bom in the image and 
likeness of his father. Seth’s likeness to Adam is expressed in the same words 
as man’s Ukeness to God. All people, therefore, are like one another by reason 
of their common descent, and all are, through their forefather Adam, like¬ 
nesses of God. 


1 The word "desire”— in Hebrew teshukah — is used especially of women. It comes 
from the verb shuk, meaning to run, or run after someone, hence, an attraction to 
someone. 

2 In the Hebrew this name is Havah, meaning "life.” 

3 Gen. 4:25. The first text is not quite clear in the Hebrew, but the English trans¬ 
lation probably capture the sense of the original. 
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This, it seems to me, is the plain meaning of the Genesis story, as it ap¬ 
pears in the light of a dispassionate theological study. 

2 . The Creation of Man and the Family 
in the Old Testament 

Throughout the Old Testament man’s creation by God is viewed as the 
basis for understanding man’s relation to God. Man is a created being, be¬ 
sides possessing the likeness of God and being beloved by Him. Man is free 
and independent to the extent that God has given him a certain autonomy, 
ultimately, however, he is dependent on God. 

When God saw that the whole earth was corrupted—“for all flesh had 
perverted its way”—^He regretted that “He had created man on the earth” 
(Gen. 6:5-12). And yet God does not destroy mankind, rather, in the family 
of Noah, He reestablishes it. God had created man in His own image, but 
man had been turned into “corrupted flesh.” If man must now remain for¬ 
ever in this fallen state, his creation would have no meaning. But man could 
be saved. Herein lies the justification of his creation, even after the Fall. 

In the Pentateuch and historical books of the Old Testament there are 
practically no direct references to the creation of man. Gk)d is often pro¬ 
claimed as the God of the whole earth; the creation of man is simply 
assumed. 

In the prophets also God is usually professed as the Creator of the whole 
world,^ or as the Creator of Israel,^ and there are also texts in which the 
creation of man is explicitly stated. “Thus says God, the Lord, who created 
the heavens and stretched them out, who spread forth the earth and what 
comes from it, who gives breath to the people upon it and spirit to those who 
walk in it.” (Is. 42:5; cf. Gen. 2:7) Or again “I made the earth, and cre¬ 
ated man upon it.” (Is. 45:12). In both Isaiah and Jeremiah there is an in¬ 
teresting comparison of God, who forms and shapes man, with the potter, 
who works over his earthen vessel.'* This picture immediately brings to mind 
the account of God’s forming man out of the earth in the second chapter of 
Genesis. 

The psalms are filled with praise of God’s creative work. We need only 
mention the last six psalms, in praise of God the Creator and Provider, or the 
remarkable 104th psalm. God creates the nations (86:9) and the hearts of 


1 Gf. Is. 40:26-23, 44:24; Jer. 33:2. 

2 Cf. Is. 27:11, 43:7, 44:2; Mai. 2:10. In Is. 43:7 the prophet uses all three syn¬ 
onyms for the word “create”: bata^ yatsar and asah —to create, to form, to make or do. 

3 A similar thought is expressed in Is. 57:16, Jer. 38:16; Zech. 12.1. 

4 Is. 45:9; Jer. 18:1-6. 
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men (33:15), i.e. human personality itself.^ In Psalm 89, Ethan and Ezrahite 
ask God: “For what vanity has Thou created all the sons of men?” And 
David says: “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, 
that Thou dost care for him?” (8:4). Man’s vanity and nothingness do not, 
however, reduce him to complete nonentity. God continues “to crown him 
with glory and honor,” and does not take away his dominion “over the works 
of God’s hand.” (8:5-6), nor does He change the commandment that He 
laid down in the beginning (Gen. 1:26-28). 

The Book of Job dwells with special emphasis on God’s creative work. 
“But ask the beasts, and they will teach you; the birds of the air, and they 
will tell you; or the plants of the earth, and they will teach you; and the fish 
of the sea will declare to you. Who among all these does not know that the 
hand of the Lord has done this? In His hand is the life of every living thing 
and the breath of all mankind.” (Job 12:7-10). And in the 33rd chapter we 
find almost a paraphrase of Gen. 2:7. “The Spirit of God has made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty gives me life ... I too was formed from a piece 
of clay...” (33:4-6). Thus also the Preacher (Ecclesiastes) when he says: 
“and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God 
who gave it.” (Egcles. 12:7). Here the author may have in mind not so 
much the soul of man as the divine “breath of life” which gives it life.^ The 
creation of man from the earth is also affirmed by Jesus the son of Sirach, 
who says that God “granted to men authority over the things upon the 
earth” (17:1-2). 

Let us study a little more closely those Old Testament texts which shed 
light on the seventh verse of the second chapter of Genesis. There can be no 
doubt that the Old Testament teaches the existence of a created spirit in 
man.3 But many texts speak also of the Spirit or Breath of God as the basis 
for human life. In Gen. 6:17 and 7:15 man is described as flesh in which 
dwells the spirit of life; and this spirit {ruach) may be r^arded as Divine 
and not creaturely.** Angels are created by the breath (spirit) of God’s mouth 
(Ps. 33:6). In Psalm 51 David begs to be confirmed by God’s Spirit. Ps. 104 
speaks both of the spirit of natural life and the Spirit of God, wffich “creates 
and renews the face of the ground” (104:29-30). Ezekiel too speaks of the 


t The word “heart” in the Old Testament is usually used to express what we call 
personality, i.e. the center and principle of human life. 

2 In this text the author speaks of the spirit (ruach in Hebrew) and not breath 
(neshmath), but if both words refer to God they are obviously synonymous. 

3 The word “spirit” (ruach) is used in this sense in Gen. 41:8, 45:27; Deut. 2:30; 
1 Sam. 1:15; 1 Kings 21:15; 2 Ghron. 21:16; Job 6:4; Ps. 77:4; Prov. 15:13; Eccles. 
7:9; Is. 26:9, 38:16; Jer. 51:11; Ez. 13:3; Dan. 2:1, Hab. 1:11. These texts have 
been deliberately selected from books representing all parts of the Old Testament. 

4 However in Numbers we find the expression “the spirits of all flesh” (16:22), 
where “spirit” has more the meaning of “creaturely spirit.” Compare this with Job 
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presence in man of both a Divine and a created spirit. God gives man a new 
spirit, but without the Spirit of God the “dead bones” of human nature— 
even when “covered with flesh”—are still dead (Ez. 36:26-27, 37:1-14). 
The words of Zechariah are interesting here: “The Lord who stretched out 
the heavens and founded the earth and formed the spirit of man within 
him.” (Zegh. 12:1). The word “formed” (yatsar) is the same as that used 
in Gen. 2:7, where Ckd is described as “forming” the body of Adam. Thus 
the prophet sees a similarity between the Divine operations which form the 
body of man and those which form his soul, although nowhere in Holy 
Scripture do we find the thought that the human soul or spirit is formed, like 
the body, out of some pre-existent substance. We may, however, admit the 
possibility that the souls of men are created by God out of the souls of their 
parents.^ 

The notion of “the breath of God” in Scripture is, as we have already 
said, a synonym for “the Spirit of God,” and of the two expressions the for¬ 
mer is encountered much less frequently 

In many texts it is difficult to establish whether it is the creaturely spirit 
of man being spoken of or the Divine spiritual power which—^according to 
biblical theology—is given at the moment of man’s creation. The immediate 
sense of these texts^ suggests a reference to a creaturely spirit, but it is quite 
possible that the authors were also assuming the presence in man of the life- 
giving spirit of God . . . The spirit of man is given by Gkxl. It proceeds out 
of man and returns to God, but it can return again into man. This return of 
the spirit into a man’s body restored after death provides the basis for the 
idea of resurrection. 

The notion of God’s image in man is rarely mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. There is one more reference to it in Genesis, as a basis for the prohibi¬ 
tion E^ainst the shedding of blood (9:6). Nothing more is said about it until 
we come to the Wisdom of Solomon, where it is written: “God created man 
for incorruption and made him in the image of His own eternity.” (2:23). 
These words are remarkable in that they see man’s likeness to God in an in¬ 
corruption similar to God’s own eternal existence. This idea is at least pres¬ 
ent, however, in Genesis, since the tree of life in paradise bestows immortal¬ 
ity on those who eat of it. Jesus the son of Sirach simply observes that God has 
made men “in His own image” (17:3). 

The Old Testament may rarely speak explicitly of the image of God in 
man, but the notion is everywhere implied. In fact the Old Testament con- 


1 The noted Russian theologian Metropolitan Macarius is inclined to accept this 
view. Cf. Pravoslavnoe dogmaticheskoe Botgoslouie, Vol. 1, St. Petersburg, 1868. p. 440- 
442. 

2 Cf, Job. 33:4; in Is. 30:33, it is the punitive and destructive power of God. 

3 Cf, Judges 15:19; Job 34:14; Eccles. 3:21, 8:8, 12:7; PS. 31:6, 146:4. 
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stantly inculcates the doctrine of man’s likeness to God, and repeatedly in¬ 
vites man to enter into this likeness. Contrary to the view of many critics, 
crude anthropomorphism is not a characteristic of the Old Testament, al¬ 
though it may well be that the half-believing Israelites suffered often from 
this error. There can be no doubt, of course, that many great men of the Old 
Testament saw God in the image of a man,^ or that the purely spiritual 
image of God, as revealed in Holy Scripture, corresponds to the ideal spirit¬ 
ual nature of man.^ But the Scriptures never lose sight of the fact that man’s 
likeness to God—^whether He be seen in a vision of His glory or in spiritual 
contemplation—is always limited: God far surpasses everything human and 
created.^ 

The creation of woman is not discussed anywhere in the Old Testament 
outside the Book of Genesis.^ Nor does the question of solitude become the 
subject of any special consideration in the Scriptures. The notion of solitude 
as a theological question is quite alien to the Bible, and as such arises only in 
later monastic theology. We have a clear condemnation of isolation in Eccles. 
4:89, and in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (36:24-29). The unmar¬ 
ried state is regarded by the Old Testament as unnatural, and one which no 
one would desire under normal circumstances. Throughout the Old Testa¬ 
ment the concept of woman and her vocation as wife and mother remains in 
general true to the ideas of Genesis, and though the whole Old Testament 
view of man is somewhat simplified in comparison with that of the New, its 
sense is the same, and it is often expressed with great force and depth. 

In Old Testament history we encounter examples of an almost passion¬ 
ate motherhood (Sarah, Leah, Rachel, Tamar, Anna), and also of devoted 
wives (Sarah, Rebecca, Abigail, Susannah); examples of the still more fer¬ 
vent love of husbands for their wives are also frequent (Jacob, David, Elka- 
dah, Phalti, Solomon). 

We find the clearest pictures of the ideal woman in the Book of Proverbs 
(especially the last chapter) and in the Song of Songs. 


1 We have in mind here the visions of Abraham (Gen. 18), Isaiah (chap. 6), Ezek¬ 
iel (chap. 1), Daniel (chap. 7). God Himself confirms that Moses saw the figure of 
God (Num. 12:6-9). And there are the remarkable words of Ps. 17: “As for me, I 
shall behold thy face in righteousness; when I awake, I shall be satisfied with beholding 
thy form.’* (17:15). Both texts use the word temunah —^image, form, kind; derived 
from the word min — to cut out, to hew out. 

2 It would not be hard to prove that biblical and indeed all forms of Christian 
theology ascribe identical spiritual proi>erties to both man and God (personality, free¬ 
dom, will, reason, holiness, wisdom, etc.) In God, of course, they are thought of as 
absolutes, and are seen to exist in man only in a limited form. 

3Gf. Is. 33:15-23; 34:5-8; 40:12-18, 25, 28; 50:8-9; Job 11:7-9; Eccles. 3:11; 
11:5; Wis. 9:13-19; Sirach 18:1-8; 24:30; 43:29-36. God is the Most High God 
(Elelion). The vision of God can even bring death (Judges 13:22; Deut. 5:23-27). 
Cf. the story of Uzzah’s death as a result of touching the Ark (2 Sam. 6:6-9). 

4 In Tobit there is the interesting observation that God made Adam and gave Eve 
to him as a helper and she became his “wife and support” (8:6). 
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In Proverbs, so close in spirit to the Book of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 
woman is presented as the husband’s life companion and helper in all the af¬ 
fairs of the family. A good wife brings happiness to her husband and to the 
entire household. A bad wife, however, is “like rottenness in his bones,” 
(12:4), and “tears down his house with her own hands.” (14:1).^ “An irre¬ 
proachable wife” is better even than children (Sirach 11:19; cf. 1 Sam. 
1 : 8 ). 

In general the Old Testament does not degrade woman, and actually 
glorifies many women on a par with men, as, for example, the wives of the 
patriarchs, Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, Anna, Esther and Judith. But we also 
find occasionally a sharp criticism of woman. Thus the Preacher cries that 
while one good man can be found in every thousand, a good woman can 
never be found! (7:25-29). Jesus the son of Sirach writes that “from a 
woman sin had its beginning, and because of her we all die.” (25:24). In 
general a spyecial evil power and inconstancy in goodness are attributed to 
women.2 And yet sinfulness corrupts man as much as it does woman... In all 
this the Old Testament never departs from the teaching of Genesis. 

The Song of Songs gives another picture of the relationship between man 
and woman. Other books of the Old Testament too, of course, beginning 
with Genesis, speak of this relationship.^ To a spiritualistic theology, how¬ 
ever, the Song of Songs has seemed too sensual, and most ancient commenta¬ 
tors have allegorized it, turning it into a parable on the relationship of the 
soul (or the Church) to God. There is no reason for simply dismissing the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs. The Holy Scriptures evi¬ 
dently see a similarity between the relationship of man and woman and that 
of God and men. To be convinced of this one need only read the 16th and 
24th chapters of Ezekiel and the first three chapters of Hosea. But this simi¬ 
larity demonstrates at once that the relationship between a husband and wife 
are themselves valuable and profound from the religious viewpoint. After all, 
no evil or superficial phenomenon could so clearly illustrate the perfect love 
God has for man. If to be a husband or wife is an obscene and degrading 
thing, how then can God and Christ be compared with the husband . . ., or 
the soul that is turned to God (and even the entire Church) be compared 
with the wife? St. Paul not only continues, but also raises to its highest level, 


iCf. Prov. 18-23; 19:13-14; 21:9; 31:10-31; Sirach 7:21, 28; 25:11-26:23; 
36:23-29; 42:6-14. 

2 Cf- the texts cited in preceding note, especially Sirach 25:15-26:15, 42:13. 

3 The reproach of sensuality which is sometimes brought against the Song of Songs 
may also be brought against many other passages — from the lives of the Patriarchs, 
the judges, king David, and his children. In the Old Testament there is a sober aware¬ 
ness of the danger of sensuality, but no fear of the flesh or any condemnation of the 
flesh as such. Gf. Proverbs 5:15-20; Eccles- 9:9; Sirach 26:16-23, 36:24. 
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the prophets’ typology of marriage (cf. Ephesians). To reject every positive 
interpretation of the Song of Songs except the allegorical interpretation 
seems to me, therefore, unjustified. This approach originates in Philo and has 
come down to us through Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa. It has a right to 
exist, of course, but it ought not to exclude a more realistic understanding of 
the text. 

The Song of Songs contains one of the most perfect descriptions in all the 
world’s literature of a man’s and woman’s irrisistible attraction for one an¬ 
other. It stands as the finest commentary on Adam’s words that the husband 
must be prepared to forsake all and cleave to his wife in the union of flesh. 
The meaning of this book does not lie in its sensual descriptions, but in its 
representation of this irresistible and invincible power of love. “Set me as a 
seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your arm, for love is as strong as death 
. . . Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown it.” (8:6-7). 
In the Song of Songs the bride and bridegroom are as brother and sister, as 
Adam and Eve—who were bound together not only by marriage but also by 
the ties of birth. The notion that husband and wife are united not only in the 
flesh but also by a simple filial love agrees with the teaching of Genesis: that 
marriage is the overcoming of spiritual isolation. 

God predicts to Eve the painful and, in a sense, humiliating position of 
woman after the Fall. The Old Testament confirms this prophecy. It is not 
a matter of the innate baseness of woman, but of her psychological and social 
position, her excessive dependence on her husband. There is already much 
that is humiliating for women in the stories of Sarah, Hagar, Rebecca, Rachel 
and Leah, Tamar, the daughter of Jephthah, the wife and the daughter of 
David. The Law of Moses, too, places woman in a position inferior to man. 
We should distinguish, of course, between crude mores and social injustices 
on the one hand, and woman’s psychological dependence upon her husband 
and children on the other. The former are gradually being overcome in the 
history of mankind, and not without the help of Christianity. The latter will 
never be overcome so long as woman remains woman. Man’s dependence on 
man is by no means an evil when it is based on humility and love, on the 
communion of friendship and voluntary cooperation. Both men and chil¬ 
dren, after all, depend in the most profound way upon women. And Eve was 
already bound to Adam in paradise, long before the Fall. The evil spiritual 
enslavement of woman begins where she becomes morally and socially humil¬ 
iated and helpless without her husband, whenever she becomes dissolved in 
family matters as a kind of serf or in the demands of the flesh as a mere sexual 
mate, and whenever she must resort to subterfuge in order to get what is 
hers. The Old Testament frequently describes this condition in which women 
find themselves after the Fall, but never sanctions it. 
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The multiplication of the human race is a constant theme in the Old 
Testament. God’s command to be fruitful, as expressed in Genesis, is re¬ 
peated over and over again in the Old Testament in one way or another. 
God’s words to Noah after the flood are a word for word repetition of what 
was said to man in paradise: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the earth.” 
(Gen. 9:1). Abraham is promised descendants who will be counted as the 
sand of the sea. Joseph’s father gives him, from the Almighty, “a blessing of 
the breasts and of the womb” (Gen. 49:25). Jeremiah counsels the Hebrews 
who have settled in Babylon “to take wives and have sons and daughters . . . 
multiply there and do not decrease.” (Jer. 29:6). The psalms extol large 
families as a special blessing from God (Ps. 127, 128). After all his suffer¬ 
ings God gives Job seven sons and three daughters, “and in all the land there 
were no women so fair as Job’s daughters.” (42:15). If the Old Testament 
occasionally expresses doubt about the blessing of children, it is only because 
of the moral evil which has corrupted the very conception of children. Only 
under the pressure of unbearable suffering are people prepared to curse the 
day of their conception and coming into the world. And so the authors of 
the Wisdom of Solomon and the Book of Jesus the son of Sirach are agreed 
that being without children is better than giving birth to children in circum¬ 
stances of depravity.^ The prophet Hosea begs God to punish the enemies of 
Israel by giving them “a miscarrying womb and dry breasts.” (9:14). Both 
Job and Jeremiah curse the day of their birth (Job 3:1-26; Jer. 20:14), but 
only under the weight of heavy afflictions. 

All mankind stems from Adam. For the Old Testament this is an indis¬ 
putable fact,^ even though the notion of the unity of the human race seems to 
be obscured occasionally in the Old Testament by its exclusive concentration 
on the affairs and destiny of Israel. 

God’s immediate participation in the birth of man is affirmed throughout 
the Old Testament. God gives children not only to Eve, but also to Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, Rachel, Manoah, Anna, and to the mother of Samuel.^ “Thy 
hands fashioned and made me; and now thou dost turn about and destroy 
me. Remember that thou hast made me of clay; and wilt thou turn me to 
dust again? Didst thou not pour me out like milk and curdle me like cheese? 
Thou didst clothe me with skin and flesh, and knit me together with bones and 


1 Wisdom 3:11-4:6; Sirach 16:1-12. Gf. Ps. 51:7. In Wisdom we may have a sug¬ 
gestion of the negative attitude toward child-bearing in 7:1-6. 

2Cf. Chron. 1:1; Wisdom 7:1; 10:1. 

3 Gen. 18:14; 25:21; 29:30; 30:17, 22; 1 Sam. 1:19-20; Judges 13. Sarah be¬ 
lieves she is childless because “the Lord has closed her womb, so that she can have no 
children.” (Gen. 16:2). When Rachel “saw that she bore Jacob no children, she en¬ 
vied her sister; and she said to Jacob, ‘Give me children, or I shall die!’ Jacob’s response 
is typical: his a^ger was “kindled against Rachel, and he said: ‘Am I in the place of 
God, who has withheld from you the fruit of the womb?’ ” (Gen, 30:1-2). 
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sinews. Thou hast granted me life and steadfast love; and thy care has pre¬ 
served my spirit.” And the 119th Psalm repeats: “Thy hands have made and 
fashioned me.” (v. 73). And again: “For thou didst form my inward parts, 
thou didst knit me together in my mother’s womb. I praise thee, for thou art 
fearful and wonderful. Wonderful are thy works! Thou knowest me right 
well; my frame was not hidden from thee, when I wa^ being made in secret, 
intricately wrought in the depths of the earth. Thy eyes beheld my unformed 
substance; in thy book were written, every one of them, the days that were 
formed for me, when as yet there was none of them. How precious to me are 
thy thoughts, O God! How vast is the sum of them!” (139:13-17). “Before I 
formed you in the womb I knew you,” God says to Jeremiah, “and before you 
were bom I consecrated you; I appointed you a prophet to the nations.” 
(Jer. 1:5; cf. 31:27). The words of the mother of Maccabeus are especially 
remarkable on this point, since they connect the birth of man with his resur¬ 
rection: “I do not know how you came into being in my womb. It was not I 
who gave you life and breath, nor I who set in order the elements within 
each of you. Therefore the Creator of the world, who shaped the beginning 
of man and devised the origin of all things, will in his mercy give life and 
breath back to you again, since you now forget yourselves for the sake of his 
laws.” (2 Macg. 7:22-23). If it is God who gives birth to man, then He too 
can restore life to man’s remains! God is the eternal source of life! 

The traditional understanding of the account in Genesis of the formation 
of the first family is therefore fully supported by the theology of the Old 
Testament as a whole. This theology is clearly founded on Genesis, and we 
shall see that the New Testament follows the Old in its interpretation of this 
story. 

3 . The Creation of Man and the Origin of the 
Family in the New Testament 

The New Testament continues to teach the Old Testament doctrine of 
the creation of man. Christ makes direct reference to Genesis in speaking to 
the Pharisees of man’s creation: “Have you not read that He who made 
them from the beginning . . . etc.” (Matt. 19:4 )} St. Paul and St. John give 
us a very highly developed doctrine of creation. The former reminds the 
Lystrians “of the living God who made the heaven and the earth and the sea 
and all that is in them.”^ For Paul, all men could know God as the Creator, if 
only they would see the presence “of His eternal power and deity” in the 

1 In another place Christ speaks of “the beginning of the creation which God cre¬ 
ated.” (Mk. 13:19). 

2 Acts 14:15. The same expression is used in the prayer of the Jerusalem assembly 
(Acts 4:24), and in Paul’s speech in the Areopagus (17:24), and also in Rev. 10:6, 
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world.^ ‘Tor from Him and through Him and to Him are all things.”^ 
Paul always ascribes the initiative in creation to God the Father, who creates 
all things by Jesus Christ (Eph. 3:9), by the Word of God (Heb. 11:3) and 
through His Son (Heb. 1:2). All things exist for God the Father and from 
Him; He has made all things (Heb. 2:10; 3:4). In the Book of Revelation 
the twenty four elders say: “Thou didst create ail things, and by thy will they 
existed and were created.” (4:11). 

The Son of God participates in creation as the One in, by and through 
whom the Father creates. According to Revelation, Christ is “the beginning 
of God’s creation” (3:14), a thought expressed also in Proverbs long before 
(Prov. 8:22). The prologue to St. John’s Gk)spel also tells us: “All things 
were made through Him and without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” (1:3). And yet St. John is obviously aware that the initiative in crea¬ 
tion lies with the Father. St. Paul tells us that “there is one God, the Father, 
from whom are all things and for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and through whom we exist.” (1 Cor. 
8:6). “For in Him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visible 
and invisible ... all things were created through Him and for Him. He is be¬ 
fore all things, and in Him all things hold together.” (Col. 1:16-17). St. 
Peter, in turn, teaches that “by the word of God the heavens existed long ago, 
and the earth was formed out of water...” (2 Pet. 3:5). 

The New Testament completes the Old Testament teaching on creation 
through the Word and Spirit, revealing the existence of three persons within 
God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The enigmatic “we” of Genesis is ex¬ 
plained.^ 

The New Testament also teaches that “we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens . . . that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life.” (2 Cor. 5:1-5). Man is created for eternal life. 
The fruits of the tree of life are returned to man in Christ, the Bread of Life 
(Jn. 6). God gives us everything abundantly for our enjoyment, just as He 
gave all things to our forefathers in paradise (1 Tim, 6:17). We are “cre¬ 
ated in Christ for good works.” (Eph. 2:10), just as Adam was created to 
cultivate the world. We are created for communion with God, a communion 
which began in paradise (Acts 17:27). We are, in short, created for God.^ 

1 Rom. 1:18-25. This thought has already been set forth clearly in the Wisdom of 
Solomon (13:1-9). 

2Rom. 11:36, Cf. 1 Cor. 8:6; 4:12; 2 Cor. 5:18. 

3 On the creative Word of God and the Spirit of God, see Ps. 33:4-6; 147:15-19; 
148:8-9; Is. 40:8; 55:11; Sirach 42:15; Job 33:4; Ps. 104:30. On the Wisdom of 
God and His Word and Spirit, cf. Wisdom, chapters 1, 7-12, 18. 

^ Eis auton^ i.e. “to God,” “in relation to God,” “for God.” Cf. Rom. 11:36; 1 Gor. 
8:6, Col. 1:16, Heb. 2:10. 
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The New Testament doctrine on God’s image in man is extensive and sig¬ 
nificant, and is clearly based on the teaching of Genesis. The concept itself is 
referred to on many occasions (e.g. James 3:9; 1 Cor. 11:7). 

The distinctive element in the New Testament teaching on man’s likeness 
to God is that this is attained through becoming likened to Christ, who from 
all eternity is the perfect Image of God, as God’s Son. The whole of the first 
epistle of St. John is a call to become like God through His Son Jesus Christ, 
in truth and purity and love. St. Paul calls Christ “the Image of the invisible 
God” (2 Cor. 4:4; Col. 1:15), or “the glory of God bearing the stamp of 
His nature.” (Heb. 1:3). In Philippians he says that Christ “being in the 
form of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped. . Thus 
when we compare the New Testament doctrine on God the Father and God 
the Son, we see that the Father and Son are similar in nature and being, in 
their freedom and omnipotence, in their blessedness and perfection, in love, 
wisdom and knowledge, in their holiness, eternal nature, simplicity and good¬ 
ness. As the Nicene Fathers expressed it, because the Son of God is in all 
things like the Father, He must also be of one substance with Him. 

Christ is the Image of God. Christians must be images of Christ. “To 
those whom He foreknew He also predestined to be conformed to the image 
of His Son, in order that He might become the firstborn among many breth- 
ren.”2 He calls the Corinthians to imitate him as he himself imitates Christ.^ 
These words form the basis for the veneration of saints, since they are for us 
images of Christ, who is the Image of us all. It does not follow from this that 
the saints “screen” Christ from us, or that we know Him only through them 
and never directly. God is “marvelous in His saints” and His saints are indeed 
“holy” to God and Christ, but the one Mediator between God and man is 
“the Man Jesus Christ” (1 Tim. 2:5). He alone has made God known to us. 
(Jn. 1:18). 

Christians are reformed in God’s image (2 Cor. 3:18) and follow Christ 
forever (Rev. 14:4). Christ took our likeness even to the extent of accepting 
temptation and death (Heb. 2:9-18) ; so too we must take up the Cross of 
Christ if we wish to be formed in His image (Gal. 9:19; Rom. 6; 2 Cor. 
4:16). 

The whole of man is renewed when God’s image is restored in him. “You 
did not so learn Christ!” St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, “assuming that you 
have heard about Him and were taught in Him, as the truth is in Jesus. Put 

1 Phil. 2:6. The word “image” here is expressed in the Greek not by eikon as in 
other places, but by morphi, i.e. “form,” “mode of existence.” The Son of God pos¬ 
sesses God*s mode of being. 

2Rom. 8:29. St. Athanasius the Great (Epistle to Serapion 1:24; 4:3) thought 
that the Holy Spirit was the image of the Son of God, and this view was shared by 
other Fathers. It seems to me, however, that in the present text the “image of God” 
must be understood as “the image of the existence of the Son of God.” 

^1 Cor. 11:1. We find the same words in some translations of 1 Cor. 4:16, al¬ 
though they do not exist in the Greek text, and based upon the Latin Vulgate. 
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off your old nature which belongs to your former manner of life and is cor¬ 
rupt through deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your minds, and 
put on the new nature, created after the likeness of God in true righteousness 
and holiness.’* And the Apostle adds: “Therefore be imitators of God, as be¬ 
loved children. And walk in love, as Christ loved us. ..” (Eph. 5:1-2). It is 
impossible to be a child of God if one does not bear within oneself the image 
of God, for the son is always like his father. The Apostle writes no less clearly 
in his letter to the Colossians: “Do not lie to one another, seeing that you 
have put off the old nature with its practices and have put on the new nature, 
which is being renewed in knowledge after the image of its creator. Here there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scyth¬ 
ian, slave, free man, but Christ is all, and in all. Put on then, as God’s chosen 
ones, holy and beloved, compassion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, and 
patience, forbearing one another and, if one has a complaint against another, 
forgiving each other; as the Lord has forgiven you, so you also must forgive. 
And above all these put on love, which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony.” (Col. 3:9-9-14). If we compare Eph. 4:1-5:21 with Col. 3:1-17, 
it becomes clear that what the Apostle regarded as conformity of man to God 
actually meant becoming like Christ, living in Christ, and participating in 
His Kingdom, in unity of spirit and truth through faith, in holiness, righteous¬ 
ness and purity, in wisdom, love, gentleness, goodness, long-suffering, peace, 
that is, in a spiritual perfection similar to that of God Himself. 

Especially interesting for us is St. Paul’s doctrine—developed in his Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Ephesians—on the image of God in man and woman. 
“I would also have you know,” he writes, “that the head of every man is 
Christ, the head of a woman is her husband, and the head of Christ is God. .. 
Man is the image and glory of God; but woman is the glory of man. For man 
was not made from woman, but woman from man. Neither was man created 
for woman, but woman for man. Nevertheless, in the Lord woman is not in¬ 
dependent of man nor man of woman; for as woman was made from man, so 
man is now bom of woman. And all things are from God.” (I Cor. 11:3-12). 
What we may conclude from this text is, first of all, that the image and glory 
of God belong exclusively to the husband, while the wife is the image and 
glory of her husband. But the second half of the quotation shows that St. Paul 
had no intention of separating the wife from her husband. The husband does 
not exist without his wife, but through his wife, and both are from God. The 
difference between the image of God in husband and wife lies only in this: 
the former receives it directly from God while the latter receives her image 
through the husband, being created out of him and in his likeness. 

We should not overlook the comparison which St, Paul makes between 
the image of God and the glory of God. Nothing is said in Genesis about the 
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glory of God in connection with the creation of man. Yet New Testament 
theology regards glorification as an essential element of perfect holiness. This 
glory may remain almost invisible in the saints during their lifetime, but it is 
an attribute of their life, and it will be manifested after their death. This is 
what happened with Christ. The Fall had obscured the image of God in man 
and taken away his glory. “All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,” writes St. Paul (Rom. 3:23). But of Christians who have been trans¬ 
formed in Christ, he says: “We all with unveiled face beholding the glory of 
the Lord, are being changed into His likeness from one degree of glory to 
another. . (2 Cor. 3:18). God’s glory is given, then, to those who preserve 

or acquire His image in their lives. The Fathers of the Church believed that 
Adam and Eve were bathed in the glory of God when they lived in paradise, 
and that they lost this glory in the Fall. 

In Ephesians, St. Paul draws a parallel between the relationship of Christ 
and the Church and that of husband and wife (5:20-23). In Corinthians, he 
seems to conclude that there is an essential inequality between man and 
woman, based on the inequality which exists between Christ as God and the 
Church made up of men. But this conclusion would be only partially true. 
Christ is God, of course, and yet in the text from Ephesians the Apostle says 
“we are members of His Body, of His flesh and bones,” so that in a certain 
sense Christ too is a member of the Body, as its Head. Christ is both above the 
Church and on a level with her. As God, He is exalted above the Church by 
His very nature; and in His manhood He possesses an absolute primacy and 
dominion over man. But the Son of God became man not to be separated 
from the Church in any way; He came to build up the Church within Him¬ 
self after His own image, to unite her with Himself. Thus Eve was created 
from Adam, according to his image, and was united with him. In St. Paul’s 
words: “Christ loved the Church and gave Himself up for her, that He might 
sanctify her, having cleansed her by the washing of water with the word, 
that the Church might be presented before Him in splendor, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing; that she might be holy and without blemish . .. be¬ 
cause we are members of His Body, of His bones and of His flesh.” (Eph. 5: 
25-27, 30). 

The primacy of the husband over his wife is not something ontological;^ 
at most it has a relative significance in this life alone. St. Paul’s main thesis 
is that husband and wife form a unity or whole. They are destined for one 
another and are one not just by virtue of their marriage, but also by their 
very nature. In this the Apostle is only repeating the doctrine of Genesis, 
and on the strength of it concludes that the husband’s love for his wife is 


1 According to St. Paul the difference in sex can in Christ have no ultimate signific¬ 
ance — Gal. 3:28. 
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natural and necessary. To love one’s wife means simply to love oneself, i.e., 
one who is not only similar, but also identical with oneself. The wife is some¬ 
thing more than an image of her husband: she is part of him, a whole with 
him. But in spite of this equality their relationships may not be reversed. Just 
as Christ does not depend on the Church but the Church on Christ, so also 
the wife becomes a wife because of her husband’s love. The foundation of 
marriage is the husband’s genuine love for his wife and his self-sacrificing 
concern for her. Christ not only ‘'feeds and nourishes” the Church, i.e. takes 
thought for her general welfare, but also and above all He is concerned for 
her holiness and purity. So, too, then the husband must be concerned not only 
about his wife’s physical well-being but also about her inner life. The whole 
spiritual wealth and power of the husband must be reflected in the spiritual 
perfection of the wife, who then becomes—in the Apostle’s words-—the image 
and glory of her husband. It should be remembered, of course, that the hus¬ 
band’s perfection (as expressed in his love and active care for liis wife) comes 
from God through Christ, for all things are from God; and God—as St. Paul 
says to the Corinthians—acts not only through the husband upon the wife, 
but also through the wife upon the husband. 

In this study we cannot pass by St. Paul’s teaching about Christ as the 
new Adam, developed especially in his Epistles to the Romans (5:12-21) 
and to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 15:36-57). The doctrine may be summarized 
as follows. The first Adam was only “the seed of man,” i.e., the basis upon 
which the new and more perfect man must in the end be created. The 
Apostle’s thought here is not altogether clear. There is a temptation to under¬ 
stand him as saying that the first Adam and his family were destined in God’s 
plan to experience the Fall and death. This interpretation does not follow 
logically from the text of the Epistle, however, and it would contradict the 
theology of the Bible as a whole. Instead, Paul may w'ell have believed that 
man was from the beginning destined to enter a state of deification higher 
than that of paradise, even supposing the Fall were not to occur. Following 
the teaching of Genesis, he reminds us that Adam was created from the earth 
as a “living being,” i.e. man had a created and “living” soul. And so he was 
capable of being turned to sin, capable of being made subject to mortality, 
for created being possesses neither in\ iolable sanctity nor inborn immortality. 
St. Paul states clearly that Adam’s fall came from sin (transgression), not 
from some natural necessity, and that death is the direct result of sin. We 
have no reason to doubt that St. Paul accepted the teaching of the Book of 
Wisdom, that “God did not make death.” (Wis. 1:13-16, 2:23-24). Adam’s 
sin was the sin of disobedience. Adam rose up against God, and for this 
treachery he was condemned, expelled from paradise and subjected to mor¬ 
tality. Adam’s sinful nature and mortality was then transferred to his des- 
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cendants, who live “in the image of their earthly forefather.” All of this 
agrees perfectly with the Genesis story. 

St. Paul contrasts the first Adam with the New Adam: Christ. Christ 
is “the man who is the Lord from heaven.” This does not mean that His 
human nature was divine^ or created in heaven prior to the Incarnation. St. 
Paul was not docetic, but taught that the Son of God was bom of a woman 
“in the fullness of time,” of the family of David. (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 1:3). The 
new Man was God made man, and therefore He possessed a perfect im¬ 
mutability with regard to goodness and eternal life: the human nature of 
God could not fail to be perfect. But in order to unite fallen man to Himself 
Christ voluntarily identified Himself with the whole of Adam’s race, and 
took sin and death upon Himself. Neither spiritual nor carnal corruption, 
however, could have dominion over Christ the Lord — the heavenly and 
spiritual man and “Life-giving Spirit.” In His manhood Christ manifested a 
perfect righteousness and obedience to the Father, even to the point of com¬ 
plete self sacrifice. In Him, therefore, man is justified, filled with grace, receiv¬ 
ing the gift of incorruption and eternal life. “For this perishable nature must 
put on the imperishable, and this mortal nature must put on immortality.” 
“Death is swallowed up in victory!” Those who are in Christ belong to a new 
human race: “just as we have borne the image of the man of dust, we shall 
also bear the image of the man of heaven.” 

St. Paul draws a contrast between the old and new Adam and their forms 
of existence, but it is no accident that he calls them both “Adam.” The new 
Adam, Christ, does not simply replace the original, but renews him within 
Himself. It is the same image of God in both, but in Christ the image is re¬ 
vealed and actualized in a perfection that the first Adam could never attain, 
Christ being the Son of God who from eternity “bears the very stamp of 
His nature.”^ 

Christ reaffirms the teaching that God did not create man in general, but 
man and woman. “From the beginning of creation God made them male and 
female.” (Mk. 10:6; cf. Mt. 19:4). St. Paul stresses the fact that she was 
created second, and was the first to sin, and sees both circumstances as the 
origin of her dependence on the subjugation to her husband. (1 Cor. 11:8- 
12; 1 Tim. 2:11-15). We have already noted that within the wife’s depend¬ 
ency a distinction must be made between her creation for the sake of her 
husband, in order to share his life and be his spiritual and domestic helper, 
and that base dependency which appeared after the Fall. 


t We find in St, Paul’s Epistles a great emphasis on the contrast between the carnal 
and the spiritual, the old and new man, and on how the Christian is transformed from 
sinfulness and corruption into the new spiritual man. Cf. Rom. 6-8, 1 Cor. 1-3, 5-7, 15; 
2 Cor. 5; Gal. 3, 6; Eph. 5; Heb. 4. 
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Marriage is understcxxl in the New Testament in essentially the same way 
as it is in Genesis: as the complete unity of husband and wife, and above all 
as a unity of flesh. (Mt. 19:4-6; Mk. 10:6-9). Christ was only clarifying the 
doctrine of Genesis when He stated plainly that it is Gkxi who brings the 
husband and wife together. Conjugal unity depends, therefore, not just on the 
partners in marriage, or on the decision of the husband to ‘‘cleave” to his 
wife, but also on God’s will. Anyone who destroys a marriage destroys the 
work of Grod and sins against Him. Divorce comes from the hardness of heart 
and depravity of the husband or wife. 

According to St. Paul “two can be made one flesh” even in fornication. 
But this purely carnal union only defiles those who commit such fornication. 
What within marriage is a mystery, like Christ’s union with the Church, is 
outside marriage defiled. Again we see that marriage is not a casual physical 
relationship, but the all-embracing union of husband and wife. (1 Cor. 6:15- 
20; cf. Eph. 5: 22-33) . Immediately after this passage in Corinthians, St. Paul 
advises married couples not to avoid physical intercourse with each other, 
and to remember that they belong to one another in the flesh. In general, it 
is better to be able to enjoy the conjugal rights than to be tempted and “in¬ 
flamed.” (1 Cor. 7:1-9). The Apostle continues by saying that husband and 
wife can sanctify and save one another through marriage, even when one of 
them is an unbeliever. Also, the children of such mixed marriages are holy 
(w. 10-17). If husband and wife surrender to each other not only their 
bodies but also their souls and entire beings, it is only natural that the spiritual 
power and strength of one should be transmitted to the other. . . Elsewhere 
St. Paul speaks mainly about the influence that a husband may have on his 
wife, and advises wives to be, above all things, obedient.^ St. Peter, too, coun¬ 
sels wives to be obedient, and at the same time testifies to the great positive in¬ 
fluence a wife may have upon her husband, urging husbands to deal kindly 
and honorably with their wives. (1 Pet. 3:1-2). A woman’s heart can be so 
filled with the “incorruptible beauty of a gentle and quiet spirit” that her 
“chaste and reverent behavior” may without a word win her husband for God. 
In his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, St. Paul sketches the figure of a wife 
closely resembling the model wife of Proverbs. This is the ideal of a wise, 
chaste and submissive wife who cares for the master’s household, who loves 
her children, and ministers to their needs. (1 Tim. 5:1-16; Titus 2:1-5). 

The New Testament does not dwell as much as the Old on the question 
of multiplication of the human race. What is new here in the New Testament 


t 1 Cor. 11:3-12; Eph. 5:22-33; Col. 3:18-19. This obedience obviously does not 
imply any kind of surrender in religious and moral questions. The Fathers of the Church 
and the lives of the saints set some important limits to this principle of the obedience 
of wives to their husbands. 
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is the idea of spiritual re-birth^, understood not only as the personal inner 
regeneration of man’s soul,^ not just the renewal of man by grace in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit,^ but also as the power to spiritually regenerate others. 
We may recall what St. Paul said to the Corinthians, Galatians and Phile** 
mon: “I became your father in Christ Jesus through the gospel.” (I Cor. 
4:5). “My little children, with whom I am again in travail until Christ be 
formed in you.” (Gal. 4:19). “I appeal to you for my child, Onesimus, 
whose father I have become in my imprisonment.” (Phil. 10). 

And yet our Lord does speak of the great significance of human birth. 
“When a woman is in travail she has sorrow, because her hour has come; but 
when she is delivered of the child, she no longer remembers the anguish, for 
joy that a child is born into the world.” (Jn. 16:21). These words—“that a 
child is born into the world”— resound as a triumphant heralding of the 
manifestation of a new man. So too, the unnamed woman cried out in joy: 
“Blessed is the womb that bore you, and the breasts that you sucked!” (Lk. 
11:27). Christ’s answer—“Blessed rather are those who hear the word of 
God and keep it”— is typical of the New Testament preference for the spirit¬ 
ual over the physical. But, He did not condemn the words of the woman 
about the Holy Mother, whom “all generations have called blessed.” In the 
sanctity of marriage, children are brought into the world in a sacred way; 
childbearing is sanctified by the grace of marriage (1 Cor. 7:14). A woman 
can even be saved by child-bearing “if she continues in faith and love and 
holiness, with modesty.” (1 Tim. 2:15). It may be objected that those who 
live in faith and love and holiness are saved by these and not by having 
children, and yet the task of motherhood — the creation of a new man, a new 
Christian — is obviously an exploit in which the physical and spiritual ele¬ 
ments are inseparable. For women, the bearing of children is a life task, a 
task of love and faith and holiness. Without this task, too many women 
become useless and fall into bad ways, as is so clearly pointed out by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to Timothy (5: 7-15). It is for good cause that the Apostle urges 
women to love their children (Titus 2:4). Both our Lord and St. Matthew 
the Evangelist speak with deep compassion of the grief of women who have 
lost their children. (Lk. 23:28; Matt. 2:18). 

The New Testament does not change the doctrine that it is God who 
gives us children. It was not only our Lord Himself who was conceived by 
the Holy Spirit—John the Baptist also was conceived according to God’s 
promise; and St. John says that God could raise up children for Abraham 
even from stones. (Mt. 3:9; cf. Acts 17:28). 

The New Testament repeatedly asserts man’s descent from Adam and 

1 Rom. 6; 2 Cor. 4:16; Eph. 4:23; Col. 3:10. 

2jn. 1:3; 3:3-8; James 1:18; 1 Pet, 1:3, 23; 1 Jn. 2:29; 3:2; 4:4; 5:4, 18; Titus 
3:5; Rom. 8, etc. 
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Eve. St. Paul says that ‘‘God has made from one blood every nation of men.” 
(Acts 17:26). St. Luke traces Christ’s genealogy back to Adam (3:38). The 
same idea is presupposed by St. Paul’s doctrine of the old and new Adam. 

We have seen how the Fall is understood by the New Testament just as 
it is in Genesis, even though St. Paul lays special emphasis on the guilt which 
Eve acquires and then communicates—^with all its consequences—to woman 
in general. Undoubtedly he regarded any pre-eminence of woman as danger¬ 
ous, as being something for which they were in fact unfitted. Their inability 
may be defined as a lack of a precise and comprehensive understanding of 
reality. The intuition for life and people which they so often display does not 
bring women to see things and events in sufficient perspective. They are much 
more likely than man to make errors in their evaluation of reality. The fem¬ 
inine mind is concrete and emotional, but more than this is required to direct 
the affairs of life. Thus the vocation of leadership belongs, as a rule, to men, 
and St. Paul constantly insists on this.^ 

The concept of marriage and the family is higher in the New Testament 
than in the Old, but it does not contradict the older view. Instead, it com¬ 
pletes it. In Christ’s words: “If anyone comes to me and does not hate his 
own father and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, 
and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” (Lk. 14:26; cf. Matt. 10: 
34-39). And St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: “Now concerning the un¬ 
married, I have no command of the Lord, but I give my opinion as one who 
by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy. I think that in view of the impending 
distress it is well for a person to remain as he is. Are you bound to a wife? 
Do not seek to be free. Are you free from a wife? Do not seek marriage. ,. I 
want you to be free from anxieties. The unmarried man is anxious about the 
affairs of the Lord, how to please the Lord; but the married man is anxious 
about worldly affairs, how to please his wife, and his interests are divided. 
And the unmarried woman or girl is anxious about the affairs of the Lord, 
how to be holy in body and spirit; but the married woman is anxious about 
worldly affairs, how to please her husband. I say this for your own benefit, 
not to lay any restraint upon you^ but to promote good order and to secure 
your undivided devotion to the Lord.” (1 Cor. 7:25-27, 32-34). And, we are 
all familiar with Christ’s teaching on voluntary renunciation of marriage for 
the sake of the Kingdom of God (Matt. 19:12) 

t We say “as a rule” because often a woman possesses more wisdom and will p)ower 
than the man. In such cases she naturally becomes the real head of the family, or of a 
whole society; the nature of her influence will be different, however, than that of a man. 

2 There is a glimpse on that in one of the last chapters of the book of Isaiah: “For 
thus says the Lord: To the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths, who choose the things that 
please me and hold fast my covenant, I will give in my house and within my walls a 
monument and a name better than sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting 
name which shall not be cut off.” (56:4-5). The prophet, of course, is thinking of 
eunuchs in the literal sense, not of those who voluntarily renounce marriage. 
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The preference for virginity in the New Testament is beyond debate; 
what is debatable is its explanation. In the teaching of Jesus Christ and St. 
Paul^ virginity is usually extolled because it permits a man to devote himself 
single-mindedly to God and His service here on earth. But, in the ApMDcalypse, 
we run across the notion that the throng of redeemed are glorified because 
they “have not defiled themselves with women.” (14:1-5). This is a hard 
saying and if read literally it could be taken as a condemnation of marriage, 
and would actually contradict other passages of Scripture. In any case, this 
text suggests that the physical aspect of sex is by nature base, and so virginity 
is higher than marriage. But this single text cannot be used as the basis for a 
theological theory, and the New Testament as a whole extols virginity not 
because of its higher spiritual quality, but because it offers freedom from the 
world with its afflictions and cares. Our Lord’s words, to the effect that in 
the Kingdom of Heaven they will neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but will be like the angels of God (Mat. 22:29-33), refer to the world to 
come, and to the strictly physical acts of marriage. They need not be taken 
as a prophecy of the complete breakdown of all family relationships initiated 
here on earth. Love, and in general all the spiritual bonds between husbands 
and wives and between parents and children, will still exist in the world to 
come. This, at least, was the view of St. John Chrysostom, and so it is of all 
Christians who in Christ deeply love their husbands or wives, parents or 
children. The ideal of an all-embracing service of God or of an all-embracing 
spiritualization can alter the form of Christian family life and can even lead 
to a separation of children and parents, but the inner spiritual bond between 
members of a family is eternal, since the family is established by God Himself, 
who joins the husband and wife in marriage and gives them children. “The 
husband loves his wife as Christ loves the Church.” “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” These are the words of God, and not man. “What God has 
joined together, let no man put asimder.” 

If in the Sadducees’ story a childless widow had seven husbands, then 
ultimately, in the moral sense, it could be said that she had none at all— 
like the woman of Samaria. Christ’s reply to the woman was that she had no 
husband because she had had six. It is interesting that she knew herself that 
she had no husband... 

Marriage must not be understood in a purely formal way, any more than 
as a purely physical relationship. For then its whole value could very well 
be reduced to superficial earthly relations lying outside any religious, spiritual 
or moral categories. The family can be a purely physical and social institution 
concealing the existence of mutual indifference, troubles, or even hatred be¬ 
tween the husband and wife. Such a family is a pitiful and evil perversion of 
the family instituted by God after the model of the marriage in paradise. 
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A Great Mystery 

Reflections on the meaning of marriage* 

George Khodre 


To reflect on the meaning of marriage is to attempt to comprehend the 
revelation of a very complex reality, buried under the heavy weight of the 
flesh, and yet called to transfiguration. 

“In a lawful marriage,” says St. Gregory Palamas, “the pleasure which 
has as its end the procreation of children can in no way be a divine gift of 
God, for it is carnal, being a gift of nature and not of grace, even though 
nature has been created by God.”^ This idea serves as an elaboration of St. 
Paul’s thought: “It is not the spiritual which is first, but the physical, and 
then the spiritual.” (1 Cor. 15:46). Far from rendering the conjugal union 
base and vile, this earthly condition which we share with animals reveals to 
us man’s cosmic dimension, his affinity with all creation. Man, when he senses 
this biological urge, can take upon himself the whole event of life — in extra¬ 
ordinary humility but also with a supreme sense of what is happening — and 
can transform it into an oblation. This is something angels and beasts can 
never do. Man is the only priest of creation because he is the only inter¬ 
mediary between the created universe and imcreated grace, bearing both 
within himself. If we say with Palamas that “by the grace of Gkxi marriage 
is beyond reproach, and yet nature always bears the mark of condemnation,”^ 
we are saying precisely that corruptible nature can be taken up by grace. And 
to the extent that conjugal life is surrendered to the solicitations of grace, it 
becomes itself the spring or fountainhead of eternal life. 

1 . 

Due to the curse which has hung over sex in human memory, marriage 
has in certain ages been abhorred. To the minds of many, it is a concession 
to the flesh, an unavoidable evil necessary for reproduction, a way of calm¬ 
ing the violence of lust. In this realm of thought, marriage is more a r^ula- 


* First published in French in Le Messager Orthodoxe, No. 17, I, 1962, and trans¬ 
lated by A. M. Moorhouse. 

1 Defense of the Holy Hesychasts, I, 1, 22; ed. Meyendorff, Louvain, 1959, vol. I, 
p. 61; cf. ^ Study of Gregory Palamas, London, 1964, p. 119. 

2 Horn. 16, PG 151, col. 192c; quoted in Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas, 

p. 126, 
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tion of pleasure with a view to conserving the human species, and is nothing 
more than a function of society. Marriage would then be a juridical institu¬ 
tion quite unrelated to human love on the one hand, and to the task of sanc¬ 
tification on the other. If marriage is primarily a law, it is governed by a 
legalistic concept of the relationship between man and God. The New Testa¬ 
ment then simply endorses an ancient institution, without transforming it 
from within. Furthermore, this view of marriage does not see that the whole 
order of created being is something to be adapted or assimilated to the order 
of the uncreated; marriage is left to one side of the path on which man passes 
from this age into the age to come. 

This school of thought is determined by a false view of the place of sex¬ 
uality in human life and, perhaps, by an error in the doctrine of original sin. 
The local council of Gangra in the 4th century anathematized all those who 
would condemn marriage, or would observe continence out of a horror of 
marriage rather than because of “the beauty and holiness of virginity itself,” 
or who, while “living a virgin life for the Lord’s sake, should treat the married 
arrogantly.” (Canons 9 and 10), The Apostolic Canons condemn both clerics 
and laymen who out of a sense of abomination would abstain from marriage, 
from eating meat and drinking wine, “for they would thus blaspheme the 
work of creation.” (Canon 51). Contrary to the Encratites, Manichaeans and 
Gnostics, the Church has always defended the sanctity of marriage, basing 
her position on the essential purity of all created beings, and on the dogma 
of the Incarnation itself. Man is not a disincarned spirit. His body is so much 
an integral part of his being that the central dogma on man’s eternal destiny 
is not that of the immortality of the soul, but the resurrection of the body. 
It is the body, in its present form, which is called “the temple of the Holy 
Spirit.” For St. Paul, the adulterer is one who makes himself one body with a 
prostitute, while the basis of chastity is the identity of our body with the 
Body of Christ. The Church is called the Body of Christ because she is its 
manifestation and extension. 

An opinion held by St. Gregory of Nyssa suggests that man is the fruit 
of a double creation: a rational creation which makes him in the image 
of God, and that creation which, because of sin, has brought about the division 
into sexes. Man receives his reason and intelligence from the Divinity; his 
corporal substance and the division of sexes are derived from the irrational.^ 
This division is no longer patterned after the divine model, but places us in 
the family of beings without reason. “It establishes in our nature a means of 
increasing the species of man in a way that reflects our fall into sin.”^ 


1 On the Creation of Man, 16, PG 44, col. 185 A. 
^Ibid., 17, col. 189 D. 
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This view is influenced by the theology of Philo and an intellectualistic 
concept of man which is fundamentally alien to the Bible. For other Fathers^ 
the image of God in man is not established by his intellectual faculties only^ 
but by his whole being. Everything in man, including sex, is redeemed and 
baptized. Pride of mind rages against grace far more furiously than concu¬ 
piscence of flesh. Is not the perversion of sexuality precisely an assertion of 
the self, the will for power? “Be fruitful and multiply.” These words, it 
should be noted, refer to the institution of marriage in paradise. Reproduc¬ 
tion by way of sexual intercourse is a part of God’s plan. The Author of cre¬ 
ation knows no other way of multiplying the race; even at the very beginning 
sexuality was not placed outside His design. If it happened that the children 
of the first husband and wife appeared after the fall into sin, this does not 
mean that they were born as a result of sin. Nothing anywhere in the Bible 
permits us to say that the fall into sin was a work of the flesh. Had it been 
so, this would have obviously contradicted the divine command to multiply, 
which was not, as we know, bound to any fixed period or time. The fault lay 
in disobedience, in the desire to be like God and to act like God. The sinful 
intention was expressed in revolt. True, the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin makes all men participate responsibly in the sin of Adam. Procreation is 
here the means by which the fault is transmitted, since the Latin version of 
Romans 5:12 rendered the text: “all have sinned in Adam.” But it has been 
demonstrated that there are only two possible correct readings of this text: 
“Death has passed to all men because all men have sinned”; or “Death, by 
reason of which all have sinned, has spread to all.” However we may under¬ 
stand St. Paul’s thought here, it is not procreation which transmits the fault. 
In the second reading, adopted by a number of Fathers, it is the mortality 
transmitted to all men which is the origin of their fault. This agrees with the 
Apostle’s thought in Hebrews 2:15: “through fear of death, men were sub¬ 
jected to lifelong bondage.” We conceive in death, because our nature has 
become mortal. In the world of the Fall, sexual intercourse is a struggle 
against death and, at the same time, a pathway to death. The only effective 
combat against death is that which is waged in us in the process of resurrec¬ 
tion. By His death, the Life which was in Him has conquered death. Hence 
these two ways of conquering the mortal element in sexuality: Either by dis¬ 
engaging oneself and becoming a “‘eunuch for the sake of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” or by becoming engaged in the sexual relationship and making it 
shine with all the power of the Resurrection. This is the magnificent word 
of the great Apostle: “From now on let those who have wives live as though 
they had none . . . and those who buy as though they had no goods, and 
those who deal with the word as though they had no dealings with it, for the 
form of this world is passing away.” (1 Cor. 7:29-31). 
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2 . 

How is sexuality to be accepted, if it is true that we must recapitulate all 
things in ourselves as Christ recapitulates us in Himself? How is this sexual 
function to be humanized? Besides the total ascetic renunciation of the flesh, 
as one way of transfiguring the body, the more common way—and the one 
which concerns us here—^is the way of human love. According to St. Maxi¬ 
mus the Confessor, the carnal and the spiritual principles are united in man; 
the carnal principle does not engulf the spiritual, nor does the spiritual dis¬ 
solve the carnal, but rather spiritualizes it, so that the body itself becomes an 
expression of the spirit. Such a relationship restores the normal order of the 
universe, so disordered by the Fall; it reestablishes what once existed in para¬ 
dise and what will exist in the Kingdom of God.^ But in order that the 
spiritual may infuse the carnal, in order that the carnal be open as it should 
be to grace, it must have the power of affectivity. Just as grace deifies love by 
revealing it as an impulsive outreach toward God, so too love humanizes 
sexuality. Human sexuality contains a potential for rapture which does not 
exist in animal sexuality, and this suggests that carnal ecstasy springs from 
a more profound source than simply the body itself. Eros, in fact, has God 
as its end, even though in its soaring flight it comes to rest on the creature of 
God. In the words of the Canticle: 

“Thine embers are embers of fire, 

And a flame from Yahweh.. 

It is true that Scripture contains no theology of love. In the Bible love is 
related to God within the perspective of the conjugal relationship. The Bible 
has nothing whatever to say about the affective element, which for modem 
man constitutes the essence of marriage. The reason for this silence may well 
be that the Old Testament was interested mainly in the continuity of the 
people of God, while the authors of the New were not concerned with the 
revelation of natural man so much as that of God. Although human love has 
no place in the Bible, the Bible has borrowed its language in order to ex¬ 
press its major theme, the relationship between Yahweh and His people. 
Whenever Hosea, Jeremiah, the Song of Songs or St. Paul speak of the love 
Gk)d has for us, they use the familiar vocabulary of human affectivity. 

Certainly the term love is ambiguous. It can define the desire to capti¬ 
vate, or the gift of self. In the world of manners, it is virtually a synonym for 
infidelity. Even when it seeks to go down in death, love is the supreme quest 
for self, for death here is not the expression of a feeling without thought of 
consummation or reward, but of the longing to eternalize one’s love. Only in 
Christ is love connected with the idea of self-sacrifice. In the light of His 

1 Cf. H. U. von Balthasar, Liturgie Cosmique, Paris, 1947, pp. 127-150, 
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perfect oblation, Eros is transformed into Agape. Thus Eros is the point of 
departure or matter of the Sacrament, so to speak, as bread and wine are 
the matter of the Eucharist. The blessing of a marriage calls forth grace only 
if real affection exists in the beginning. It is for this reason that marriages of 
interest or convenience are contrary to the dignity of man. Man creates him¬ 
self and finds himself by forgetting himself in another. This dis-interested 
gift of self evokes a response, a reciprocity, and thus the one who gives re¬ 
ceives that which is offered to him in return as a gift of grace, the two to¬ 
gether live as if one were within the other, as if one were the other. We are 
here in the realm of pure grace, which suffers all—to the point of suffering 
the deprivation of its beloved. Love of this kind differs essentially from the 
love of passion. The passionate being is subject to the imperatives of the 
cult he offers to his beloved. He is assailed by the seductions and tyrannical 
lures of the flesh. The beloved becomes an object; the lover loses his liberty, 
and becomes incapable of sacrifice. He is also incapable of loving because 
he no longer loves love. Passion, regarded as the most intense form of love, 
actually destroys it. True human love was revealed by Christ. It was virtually 
unknown in antiquity, and is still alien to many civilizations. From the time 
that Jesus promised human dignity to the woman, that the woman might no 
longer be chained to the task of reproduction, but become an object of re¬ 
spect and the possessor of a superior function, the woman has been discov¬ 
ered by man and loved by him. Jesus is the One who has lifted the relation¬ 
ship between man and woman from the simple empirical level to the level of 
exaltation and wonder. Faith in Christ has given birth to love. This is what 
continues to redeem human love, making it into a bond of fidelity and purity. 
It is, in short, the movement of Agape in the soul which redeems Eros and 
surrenders it to the superabundant grace of God. 

3 . 

Conceived in this way, love is unthinkable outside marriage, since all love 
consummated outside marriage—indeed all extra-marital love—^bears the 
germ of its own destruction, as being incapable of becoming communion. 
The soul which allows itself to be saturated by truly human love can only 
think of it as having existed always in some unknown, supra-worldly design, 
as something which will endure eternally. Nor can the soul disassociate love 
from its physical expression indefinitely. It cannot forever resist the joy of 
bearing fruit, so that true love is inconceivable without the family and the 
child. The child completes the marriage. The marriage may not be defined in 
terms of the child, and yet it can no longer be thought of without him. Hus¬ 
band and wife long to encounter themselves in their children, and for the 
woman, marriage is also motherhood. While it is false to speak of reproduc¬ 
tion as the end purpose of marriage, the marriage has no other end than 
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that the husband and wife prepare the coming of the Kingdom of God. To 
ignore the child would be to ignore the fact that the Kingdom of God will be 
a society of children^ of chosen persons, and that the great mystery of con¬ 
ception and birth is a participation in the joy of creation. (Jn. 16:21). 

Two stories in Genesis illustrate this total communion between man and 
woman. In the first (1:27 ff.) we read: “God created man in His own 
image, in the image of God He created him; male and female He created 
them.” The word “man” must be taken in the collective sense, including both 
sexes, as if God had said: “Let us create mankind in our image.” There is 
no thought here of the Platonic androgynous type (separated by the gods 
into male and female, with mankind waiting now to be restored to its former 
androgynous state). There is rather the idea of a fundamental unity of the 
human race which is normally realized in the conjugal life. “He who is not 
bound by the bonds of marriage does not possess in himself the totality of 
his being, but only half.”^ 

This idea is stressed even more in the second account of man’s creation 
(Gen. 2:4 ff) : “It is not good that man should be alone . . . This at last is 
bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh.” The human being forsakes isolation 
in communion. “Only love can make two beings into one.”^ Adam recognized 
Eve as having proceeded out of himself, in his own image, both of them to¬ 
gether (according to the first story) being in the image of God. St. Gregory 
of Nyssa writes: “When the Scripture says ‘God created man,’ it is referring 
to all humanity . . . The name given to created man is not given to this one 
or that one, but is the name of universal man.”^ In the patristic tradition the 
true image of God, in whose likeness man has been made, is our Lord. The 
union of man and woman realizes the image of Christ, it prefigures the image 
of the total Christ, of humanity deified. “This is a great mystery, and I take 
it to mean Christ and the Church.” (Eph. 5:32). The married couple is 
made one in the New Adam, and by forming a “little Church” it announces 
the End of the Age. 

Although Christianity has established a vocation of equal significance for 
Jew and Greek, for both man and woman (Gal. 3:28), it continues to make 
a distinction in Christ between the person of the woman and that of the man 
(1 Cor. 11:11), and nowhere is it said that this distinction will come to an 
end. The unity of man and woman as sexual beings in the Kingdom of God 
is affirmed in a second century homily, now called the 2nd Epistle of Clement 
of Rome, in these terms: “When one of them asked the Lord when the King¬ 
dom will come, He said: When the two things will have become one, when 


1 Chrysostom, Horn. 12 in Colo\ss., PG 62, col. 387. 

2 Chrysostom, Horn. 33 in I Cor., PG 61, col. 280. 

^ On the Creation of Man, 16, PG, 44, col. 185 B. 
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the external has become internal, when in the encounter of man and woman 
there will no longer be a man and a woman.”^ The author explains this later 
by saying that a brother, when he sees his sister, does not think of the fem¬ 
inine sex as such and that she, in turn, does not think of him as masculine. 
In the recently discovered Gospel according to Thomas, dating from the 
same period, it is said (Logion 114) that the woman who acquires the spi¬ 
ritual qualities of a man will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and (Logion 
22) that the Kingdom is open to both sexes when their union is made per¬ 
fect and their respective limitations have been overcome.^ 

In this perspective the function of marriage is seen as the progressive in- 
teriorization of the conjugal bond. According to St. John Chrysostom: 
“Those who are truly joined together in the life to come will be eternally in 
Christ, and with one another in eternal joy.” What is the meaning of the 
continuation of particular affections in the life of Heaven? Particular affec¬ 
tion that is free from sin will a priori not be excluded from the Kingdom. 
But what of our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees: “They will no longer marry 
or give in marriage”; does this not mean that marriage in all its aspects will 
disappear? What is related strictly to this world, e.g., sexual intercourse, will 
in fact no longer have its reason for being. The number of the elect will have 
been fulfilled. For the interior life, for the communion of husband and wife, 
the sex act itself has the function of a sign. In this age it is required to trans¬ 
late or express or maintain this communion. Once the thing signified is in¬ 
cluded in the Kingdom as a sanctified value, the sign is bound to disappear, 
just as the matter of the Eucharist will disappear once the communion of the 
whole Church with the King of Glory is established at His last coming. But 
does human love on earth have only a pedagogical value, is it only the fore¬ 
taste of God’s love? This idea would turn man into a mere passageway to 
God, an image destined in fact to disappear in the end, as if the words “God 
will be all in all” were referring to a process of levelling and annihilation, 
or were suggesting that God will be present in such a way that the concrete 
nature of each individual will be suppressed. 

Revelation presents marriage to us, therefore, as a mystery of union be¬ 
tween a man and a woman who promise to live together until separated by 
death, in a relationship of mutual love, with a view to their own sanctifica¬ 
tion and that of their children, such a marriage being symbolic of Christ’s 
love for His Church. By this promise and within this inter-flow of love their 
fallen nature is taken up and regenerated, and they manifest the power of 
the Kingdom, already prefigured in their conjugal community, the family 
being its sign and witness. 


1 XII, 2, ed. H. Hemmer, Paris, 1926, p. 154. 

2 Ed. and transL by A. Guillaumont, et. al., Leiden-New York, 1959, pp. 17, 57. 
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The Evolution of the Present Rite 
of Matrimony and Parallel 
Canonical Developments 

Alvian N. Smirensky 


I. 

For various reasons, the Orthodox Church has not developed a system of 
sacramental theology comparable to that of the Latin West. The theology of 
marriage, as it is contained in Scripture and Tradition has been expressed 
in the liturgical and canonical practice of the Church rather than in juri¬ 
dical formulas, and this practice has been influenced by the requirements of 
the State. Since marriage has always presented vastly complicated problems 
both to the Church and the State, touching on the religious life of the indi¬ 
viduals involved as well as on their legal status, it is not hard to visualize 
how Church and State were brought into intimate relations on the question 
of marriage. Since both were so involved, it is inevitable that both would 
promulgate laws and conditions with which their members or subjects would 
have to comply. Over centuries of history it became difficult at times to dis¬ 
tinguish in Orthodox Canon Law between the teaching of the Church and 
the laws of the Orthodox Emperors of Byzantium. One aspect of the Church- 
State “symphony’ which existed during the Middle Ages, was the gradual 
assumption by the Church of all matrimonial matters. The Church became 
the State’s agent which was empowered to join people in marriage, a func¬ 
tion unknown to the early Christian community. This development reached 
its climax in Russia where the diocesan consistory was involved in the mar¬ 
riages not only of Orthodox subjects, but of heterodox and non-Christian 
Russian citizens as well.^ Gradually but irrevocably, the ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration began to handle matters of divorce and re-marriage which were 
contrary to the traditional teachings of the Church.^ Today, for example, the 
Orthodox Church is considered “liberal” in matters of divorce.^ The whole 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the Orthodox Church con¬ 
tinues to live by the rules passed in another era, while it no longer has to be 
compromised by what the State defines marriage to be. With the sole excep- 
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tion of Orthodox Greece, the Orthodox Church today no longer enjoys a 
“privileged status” anywhere in the world and, at least in the West, she is free 
to live by her teachings and traditions, unencumbered by the State. However, 
even if the customs of many centuries cannot and will not be changed 
quickly, steps can be taken in order to refresh memories, to examine criti¬ 
cally our policies on marriage and to look for guidance in the forgotten past. 

II. 

The popular identification of the Sacrament of Matrimony with the rite^ 
presently performed in the Church by the priest leads us to examine the his¬ 
torical evolution of the matrimonial liturgy. The present rite of Marriage as 
found in the currently used Euchologia^ consists of two separate parts: the 
rite of Betrothal and the rite of Crowning. For the purpose of this article, the 
latter rite will be examined first. 

The order consists of excerpts from the 127th Psalm, with the refrain 
“Glory to thee, our Gk)d, glory to thee”, the exclamation: “Blessed is the 
Kingdom of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, now and ever and unto the 
ages of ages” as in the Divine Liturgy; a litany; the first, second and third 
prayers; the crowning with the words “O Lord our God, crown them with 
honor and glory” pronounced by the priest; the Prokeimenon, Epistle and 
Gospel; a second litany; a fourth prayer; a third litany; the Lord’s Prayer; 
the fifth prayer over the common cup; the procession around the lectern, 
accompanied with the hymns also sung at the ordination services, but in a 
different order; the removal of the crowns; the sixth prayer; a blessing; the 
seventh prayer and the dismissal. 

Without any stretching of one’s imagination, a remarkable parallel can 
be seen between the order of the Presanctified Liturgy, or even the Eucharist 
itself, and the present order of marriage.^ This similarity is a remnant of the 
early Church’s practice of performing the marriage rite as a part of the 
Eucharist when the new man and wife would for the first time receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ as “one flesh” and not as two individuals. In addi¬ 
tion to references found in Clement of Alexandria,^ Timothy of Alexandria^ 
and Paulinus of Nola,^ there is a clear witness to this in Tertullian who, in 
his better moments, writes: “Where can one find the strength to describe the 
fortune of those marriages which the Church ratifies, the Offering strength¬ 
ens, the blessing seals, the angels publish, the Heavenly Father propitiously 
beholds.”There is no direct indication in Tertullian as to the timing of the 
ceremony, whether it was performed before or after the Eucharist, but the 
words of Paulinus^^—“fill, O Lord, the newly joined couple”—show that 
the Eucharist was received by the man and wife. Nowhere is there any indi¬ 
cation that the Church “joins” anyone in marriage; the Church rather rati- 
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fies the marriage which took place “with the consent of the Bishop.”^^ In 
addition to the consent of the Bishop, the Church also required a promise to 
comply with all civil requirements, and then the couple would receive the 
Eucharist. The Church did not exercise the function of “uniting” people in 
marriage. The Church recognized what would now be called “civil mar¬ 
riage,” but for her members, it required the permission of the Bishop to be 
obtained before entering into the marriage contract. The Church’s rite, in 
its original form, expressed the sacramental principle which is also seen in 
Baptism, namely the transformation of something old into a new being. In 
the case of marriage, the newly-wedded couple were transformed into a new 
reality through the Eucharist and received a new life in Christ and became 
helpmeets in their mutual salvation. It is when the clergy began to exercise 
the juridical function of joining two people as man and wife that the mar¬ 
riage ritual began to be something separate from the Eucharist. 

In the early days of the Church, the Bishops must have had a great free¬ 
dom in using various liturgical formulas which were incorporated into the 
Eucharistic Liturgy.The earliest of this kind is found in a letter of Theo¬ 
dore Studite (d. 826) to Simeon: “Stretch forth thy hand, O Lord from 
thy dwelling-place and conjoin this thy servant and hand-maiden, vmite 
them in one mind, crown them in one flesh, whom thou hast pleased to join 
to each other (past tense), show them an honorable marriage and a bed 
undefiled, make their life together blameless.” (italics mine) This prayer 
recalls the wording of the present third and fourth prayers found in the Eu- 
chologion. 

In the eighth and early ninth centuries, the number of such prayers in¬ 
creased and the ritual expanded. It consisted of a special litany, a prayer 
similar to the one above, the crowning, the joining of hands, the peace bless¬ 
ing, another prayer similar to the present fourth prayer, a prayer for the 
common cup, which is the present fifth. This order was still incorporated 
into the Eucharistic Liturgy and was not a special service in itself. 

The next phase was the separation of the marriage service from the Euch¬ 
aristic Liturgy which closely coincided with the edict of Leo the Wise (893) 
which required that all legal marriages be performed in the Church. The 
rite kept a certain structural similarity to the Eucharistic Liturgy. 

Goar gives the following order: After a preliminary censing, the excla¬ 
mation “Blessed is the Kingdom . . . (etc.)”; a short litany, followed by 
lessons from the Epistle and the Gospel; a litany after the Gospel; a prayer 
similar to the present third prayer; the crowning with the exclamation: “The 
servants of God are crowned with the crown of incorruption, in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit”; the joining of hands; a chant by the 
singer: “Grown them with honor and glory,” with the verse of the present 
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Prokeimenon; a prayer similar to the present second prayer but much briefer; 
a prayer for the common cup; Psalm 127 with the verses “Glory to thee our 
God, glory to thee,” then a prayer, similar to the present fourth prayer. 

A later 13th century form of the rite introduces a new structure. After 
the singing of the 127th Psalm . . the couple approaches the altar, letting 
go of each other’s hands, and stand before the Holy Doors; on the altar 
stands the chalice with the Presanctified Gifts, two crowns and a glass goblet 
of wine.” Then follows a litany, a prayer similar to the present third; the 
crowning with the words of the celebrant: “O Lord our God, crown them 
with honor and glory”; the joining of hands; the Peace blessing; a prayer 
similar to the present fourth; then “. . . holding the chalice the priest ex¬ 
claims, ‘The Presanctified holy things are for the Holy’,” and communion 
is given to the couple; the prayer over the common cup (the glass goblet) 
is then said and wine . is given three times each first to the groom then 
the bride, then to someone else or, as others do, the goblet is broken, and 
everyone leaves. 

The first Russian manuscripts are similar to the above Greek examples 
with a few variations. They include the communion with the Presanctified 
Gifts and the breaking of the glass goblet. According to the first systematic 
description of the rite of Matrimony by Simeon of Salonica, candles are held 
by the bride, groom and the celebrant, and a procession of the bride and 
groom in a circle around the altar table is taking place while the hymn to 
the martyrs is sung as during an ordination. 

The link which completes the development of the present rite, is found 
in a 15th century Serbian Euchologion which contains the present lengthy 
first and second prayers, the epistle and gospel and the procession around 
the lectern. In addition there is a kiss of peace, as in the Liturgy, and com¬ 
munion with the Presanctified Gifts.^o The comparison of these ancient or¬ 
ders of the marriage ritual with the present rite shows the gradual separation 
of the rite from the Eucharistic liturgy, a later incorporation of communion 
with Presanctified Gifts and finally, the complete evolution of the marriage 
rite wholly independent of the Eucharist in any form. 

IIL 

The betrothal service which forms the first inseparable part of the present 
rite must be looked upon as a completely separate service, one which did not 
exist in antiquity. The early Christians, as was noted above, did not enter 
into a marriage contract without the consent of the Bishop and as time went 
on, began to involve the clergy in the formality of marriage. Gradually it 
became necessary to enter into such contracts in the presence of the ecclesias¬ 
tical functionaries. A special ceremony became required. As described by 
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Simeon of Salonica the rite consisted of a litany, a prayer for the couple 
“that God who gathered the scattered into union and who blessed Isaac 
and Rebecca would bless those who are united here, with a spiritual bless¬ 
ing.” “Then,” Simeon continues, “loudly praising God, the priest gives the 
wife an iron ring, it being the husband’s, and to the husband the golden 
ring, it being the wife’s, and exchanges these three times in honor of the 
Trinity which does and confirms all things. Then he joins their right hands 
in a sign that they have become united in Christ and become one and that 
the husband receives his wife from the Church. The Priest proclaims ‘Peace 
to air which states the oneness of mind and bowing the couple’s heads, prays 
that God would bless this union and would keep them in peace and oneness 
of mind. Then with the singing of the psalm (127) he leads them to the 
altar before the Holy Doors for the crowning.”^* 

There is no question in that the conclusion of the matrimonial contract, 
whether entered into in a civil manner or through the “Betrothal” in the 
Church, constituted an indissoluble union.^ Prior to the 15th century it was’ 
optional on the part of the couple whether they would draw up a civil mar¬ 
riage contract or one before a Church notary. The confusion over this matter 
led the Russian government in the eighteenth century, to issue a decree re¬ 
quiring that all betrothals take place immediately before the Crowning, ex¬ 
ceptions being made to members of the royal household.^^ The Betrothal 
became nothing more than a substitute for the civil marriage contract which, 
for all practical purposes constitutes a marriage, after which the married 
couple were “Crowned.” 


IV. 

After the triumph of the Church in Byzantium, the matrimonial legisla¬ 
tion continued to be based on the previously pagan Roman laws and prac¬ 
tices. Originally, the Church saw no problems in following these laws, in as 
much as they did not contradict the Gospel. In fact, it was required from all 
Christians to marry in accordance with these laws and later the Church 
would not admit to “Crowning” such {>ersons as could not marry legally, for 
example slaves.^"^ The early Church was accused of many lawless deeds and 
the apologists took pains to point out that the accusations were false. “They 
(the Christians) marry like everyone else, . . . they obey the established laws, 
but in their own lives they go far beyond what the laws require.”^^ ‘‘Each of 
us thinks of the woman he has married as his wife according to your laws.”^ 
“Marriage is concluded in no other way but according to the laws.”^^ The 
Church had no argument against the idea that marriage was contracted by 
the spouses and that consensus facit nuptias?^ If in the eyes of the Church 
marriage was effected by the consent of the couple then the participation of 
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the Church had a much closer parallel to that of Christ’s presence at the 
marriage feast of Cana. The Bishop, representing Christ, was not an agent 
who ‘joined’ the couple, but through the Eucharist he introduced the couple 
into a new life “far beyond what the laws require.” The Sacrament was not 
identified with the rite as it is today, but with the Mystical union of the 
couple in Christ as one flesh.^ 

Today a marriage is understood to be a real marriage only if it is entered 
into by mutual consent and solemnized by the Church through the estab¬ 
lished ritual. The mandatory solemnization of the marriage by a ritual was 
not an idea of the Church, but of the State.^ In the fifth century the Con¬ 
stitution of Theodosius prescribed only one formality: an expression by the 
two parties of the desire to live together as man and wife, before witnesses. 
Justinian required “middle class” citizens to go to church for their marriage, 
not for any religious rite, but for the preparation of the necessary documents. 
By 542 these requirements were repealed and only illustres et senatores, i.e. 
the higher class, were required to prepare their documents in church. Jus¬ 
tinian’s prescribed ritual was the promise by the husband to take the woman 
as his wife and to kiss the Bible.^2 

The Church was forced to accept the prescribed solemnization of mar¬ 
riage because the Byzantine Emi>erors did not want to be deprived of a cere¬ 
monial second wedding.^^ The special separate ceremony was finally intro¬ 
duced by the Church but the connection between marriage and the Eu¬ 
charist was gradually lost.^ In identifying itself with the State, the Church 
had to compromise with its original standards and requirements, for it could 
not, and did not, change the State laws concerning marriage and divorce 
and it was in no p>osition to require from all Christians to go “beyond what 
the laws require.” 

Emperor Constantine Copronymos (741-775), for example, insisted on the 
legality not only of a second marriage but of a third marriage. At the same 
time, in his Digest of laws (741) Copronymos introduces a Church blessing 
as one of the four forms of a valid marriage. Because of the Emperors’ in¬ 
volvements in iconoclastic heresy, the Digest was not given the force of law. 
Emperor Leo the Wise, however, went even further. Losing his first three 
wives in rapid succession, he decided to marry for the fourth time. This was 
too much even for the most liberal Churchman, the tradition being that no 
one may marry more than three times. Since Leo himself had published his 
famous 89th Novella which made a Church ceremony mandatory for a valid 
marriage,he had to face a sharp conflict with the Church in connection 
with his fourth marriage. The latter was finally condemned, but the story 
illustrates the gradual compromise with the State requirements which the 
Church had to accept, once it acquired legal functions in the State. 
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Gradually the Church ritual became the only legal form of entering into 
marriage* Balsamon notes in his comments on St. Basil’s Canons 26 and 88 
that, while in Basil’s time marriage was made valid by mutual consent, today 
(i.e. in the twelfth century) crowning and Communion was the only ac¬ 
cepted way. Thus the Church accepted orders promulgated by the State and 
became the State’s agency for the solemnization of marriage. The arrange¬ 
ment would have been justified had the State and society been totally Chris- 
tion. But they were Christian in name only. 

The Church of Russia, receiving its faith from Byzantium, accepted the 
laws of the Empire together with the Canons of the Church.^ After the 
reform of Peter the Great and the introduction of the Synodal system, the 
Church became the agency of the State which had jurisdiction over mar¬ 
riages and divorces. The discipline became even more relaxed. The old 
reluctance toward digamous marriages went by the wayside and even second 
marriages became to be solemnized with the rite reserved only for the first 
marriage.^^ 

V. 

The separation of the marriage ritual from the Eucharist has a direct 
connection with the gradual liberalization of the Canonical legislation on 
marriage. The stress moved away from the Sacramental aspect of marriage 
to the juridical. Since there was no opportunity to marry in any other manner 
than in the Church, everyone who wanted and legally could, get married, 
was entitled by the State to a Church marriage, as long as he was a nominal 
Christian. In the past, however, the Church was more discriminate with her 
Sacraments, particularly the Eucharist. 

This brief and superficial analysis of the development of the present rite 
of matrimony mainly indicates that the Church was forced to accommodate 
itself to the mores of society with respect to marriage rather than causing the 
evolution of the nominal Christian society towards the high standards of 
marriage taught by the Church. During that accommodation the Church in¬ 
stinctively avoided the profanation of the Eucharist by removing it from the 
marriage rite. 

Bearing in mind the Church’s understanding of the Eucharist and the 
fact that the dogmatical position regarding marriage remained unchanged, 
notwithstanding the speculations of Balsamon and other Byzantine canonists 
and notwithstanding the change of the lex orandi, a number of points should 
be raised in connection with our contemporary practices: 

1. What is the position of the Church with respect 
to mixed marriages^^? 

Historical inquiry will show that all autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
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gradually accommodated themselves to ‘‘mixed marriages” by requiring that 
the marriage of an Orthodox party with any other Christian be performed 
in the Orthodox Church. This is especially true in places where the Ortho¬ 
dox Church maintained a “favorable position.” Russia, however, in her civil 
law, which was binding on the Church, insisted that an Orthodox ceremony 
be mandatory only in Russia proper, while providing for possible exceptions 
in the Baltic provinces, where the faith of the groom would determine the 
place of the ceremony and the religious upbringing of the children resulting 
from that marriage. The canons however, speak differently. The Council of 
Laodicaea states: “It is not lawful to make marriages with all sorts of here¬ 
tics, nor to give our sons and daughters to them; but rather to take them if 
they promise to become Christians.” (Canon 31). “It is not lawful to receive 
the blessings of heretics, for they are rather follies than blessings.” (Canon 
32). “No one shall join in prayers with heretics or schismatics.” (Canon 33). 

Considering the origins of the rite of marriage and its culmination in the 
Eucharist, it would be doubly impossible for a member of the Church to 
contract a “mixed marriage” in an Orthodox ceremony, i.e. at the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. 

2. What is the position of the Church regarding re-marriage? 

This poses a problem, especially when the remarriage of divorced per¬ 
sons is implied. The Canons are not favorable, even to marriages of wid¬ 
owers. The marriage of divorced persons was considered to be on the level 
of adultery. Again, historical inquiry will show that the Church, while 
teaching that marriage is indissoluble, accommodated itself to the demands 
of society by permitting not only the remarriage of the “innocent party” of 
divorce, but of the guilty party as well. Again, in the light of the Eucharistic- 
ally centered rite of marriage, this would also be doubly impossible since 
adulterers, contemplative or active, were not admitted to the Eucharist. (It 
is interesting to note that the Acts of the Moscow Sobor of 1917 devoted only 
fifteen lines to the definition of marriage as indissoluble, and had this state¬ 
ment of principle followed by seven pages of instructions on how to dissolve 
this “indissoluble” union). Following the Russian Revolution, the Russian 
Orthodox Church developed a curious formula for the “removal of the bless¬ 
ing” of a marriage terminated by a civil divorce and permitted the “innocent 
party” to remarry in conformance with the local civil requirements. In prac¬ 
tice this has been modified to the point of permitting the remarriage of either 
party regardless of guilt or innocence. 

A detailed analysis of both of these questions is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However their existence, in the light of the original views on marriage 
held by the Church, demonstrated by the development of the present rite 
and the parallel canonical development, might suggest a solution. Today the 
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Orthodox Church exists, in a situation similiar to that prior to the Edict of 
Milan except that it is no longer uniformly persecuted by the State. The 
Church no longer must accept novellae contrary to her teachings, as in 
Byzantium, or in pre-revolutionary Russia. It could easily return to the prac¬ 
tice consistent wdth her doctrine on marriage. The analysis of the various 
marriage rites cited above shows, if anything, that they are flexible and that 
they, for better or worse, reflected the existing mores. Since the Liturgical 
expression of the Church should reflect her teaching, and not the weaknesses 
of a given society, it would not be out of line to suggest, at this time, that 
something be done about the Liturgical rite of matrimony to bring it back in 
concert with the lex credendL With respect to the marriage of faithful com¬ 
municants of the Church, the Eucharist should be restored into the rite. This 
could be done without any difficulty, with hierarchical approbation, by adopt¬ 
ing any of the pre-ninth century rites so fully described in Goar and Dmitriev¬ 
sky’s Euchologia, or by the insertion of the Canon of the Eucharist into the 
present rite in the appropriate place. 

The problem of remarriage, whether that of widowers of the “innocent 
parties” of a broken marriage, is for the Church not a juridical problem, but 
a pastoral one. Here the hierarchy would have to exercise its pastoral and 
didactic initiative by reaching a realistic solution in the light of the teaching 
of the Church unhampered by State pressure. The remarriage of the “guilty 
parties” should of course be excluded. 

The problem of marriage cannot be isolated from the whole problem of 
re-churching the present society. Unless there exists a proper understanding 
of the Church, no rite, no matter how ancient or elaborate, will be sufficient. 
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A Great Mystery 

Reflections on the meaning of marriage* 

George Khodre 


To reflect on the meaning of marriage is to attempt to comprehend the 
revelation of a very complex reality, buried under the heavy weight of the 
flesh, and yet called to transfiguration. 

“In a lawful marriage,” says St. Gregory Palamas, “the pleasure which 
has as its end the procreation of children can in no way be a divine gift of 
God, for it is carnal, being a gift of nature and not of grace, even though 
nature has been created by God.”^ This idea serves as an elaboration of St. 
Paul’s thought: “It is not the spiritual which is first, but the physical, and 
then the spiritual.” (1 Cor. 15:46). Far from rendering the conjugal union 
base and vile, this earthly condition which we share with animals reveals to 
us man’s cosmic dimension, his affinity with all creation. Man, when he senses 
this biological urge, can take upon himself the whole event of life — in extra¬ 
ordinary humility but also with a supreme sense of what is happening — and 
can transform it into an oblation. This is something angels and beasts can 
never do. Man is the only priest of creation because he is the only inter¬ 
mediary between the created universe and imcreated grace, bearing both 
within himself. If we say with Palamas that “by the grace of Gkxi marriage 
is beyond reproach, and yet nature always bears the mark of condemnation,”^ 
we are saying precisely that corruptible nature can be taken up by grace. And 
to the extent that conjugal life is surrendered to the solicitations of grace, it 
becomes itself the spring or fountainhead of eternal life. 

1 . 

Due to the curse which has hung over sex in human memory, marriage 
has in certain ages been abhorred. To the minds of many, it is a concession 
to the flesh, an unavoidable evil necessary for reproduction, a way of calm¬ 
ing the violence of lust. In this realm of thought, marriage is more a r^ula- 


* First published in French in Le Messager Orthodoxe, No. 17, I, 1962, and trans¬ 
lated by A. M. Moorhouse. 
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tion of pleasure with a view to conserving the human species, and is nothing 
more than a function of society. Marriage would then be a juridical institu¬ 
tion quite unrelated to human love on the one hand, and to the task of sanc¬ 
tification on the other. If marriage is primarily a law, it is governed by a 
legalistic concept of the relationship between man and God. The New Testa¬ 
ment then simply endorses an ancient institution, without transforming it 
from within. Furthermore, this view of marriage does not see that the whole 
order of created being is something to be adapted or assimilated to the order 
of the uncreated; marriage is left to one side of the path on which man passes 
from this age into the age to come. 

This school of thought is determined by a false view of the place of sex¬ 
uality in human life and, perhaps, by an error in the doctrine of original sin. 
The local council of Gangra in the 4th century anathematized all those who 
would condemn marriage, or would observe continence out of a horror of 
marriage rather than because of “the beauty and holiness of virginity itself,” 
or who, while “living a virgin life for the Lord’s sake, should treat the married 
arrogantly.” (Canons 9 and 10), The Apostolic Canons condemn both clerics 
and laymen who out of a sense of abomination would abstain from marriage, 
from eating meat and drinking wine, “for they would thus blaspheme the 
work of creation.” (Canon 51). Contrary to the Encratites, Manichaeans and 
Gnostics, the Church has always defended the sanctity of marriage, basing 
her position on the essential purity of all created beings, and on the dogma 
of the Incarnation itself. Man is not a disincarned spirit. His body is so much 
an integral part of his being that the central dogma on man’s eternal destiny 
is not that of the immortality of the soul, but the resurrection of the body. 
It is the body, in its present form, which is called “the temple of the Holy 
Spirit.” For St. Paul, the adulterer is one who makes himself one body with a 
prostitute, while the basis of chastity is the identity of our body with the 
Body of Christ. The Church is called the Body of Christ because she is its 
manifestation and extension. 

An opinion held by St. Gregory of Nyssa suggests that man is the fruit 
of a double creation: a rational creation which makes him in the image 
of God, and that creation which, because of sin, has brought about the division 
into sexes. Man receives his reason and intelligence from the Divinity; his 
corporal substance and the division of sexes are derived from the irrational.^ 
This division is no longer patterned after the divine model, but places us in 
the family of beings without reason. “It establishes in our nature a means of 
increasing the species of man in a way that reflects our fall into sin.”^ 


1 On the Creation of Man, 16, PG 44, col. 185 A. 
^Ibid., 17, col. 189 D. 
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This view is influenced by the theology of Philo and an intellectualistic 
concept of man which is fundamentally alien to the Bible. For other Fathers^ 
the image of God in man is not established by his intellectual faculties only^ 
but by his whole being. Everything in man, including sex, is redeemed and 
baptized. Pride of mind rages against grace far more furiously than concu¬ 
piscence of flesh. Is not the perversion of sexuality precisely an assertion of 
the self, the will for power? “Be fruitful and multiply.” These words, it 
should be noted, refer to the institution of marriage in paradise. Reproduc¬ 
tion by way of sexual intercourse is a part of God’s plan. The Author of cre¬ 
ation knows no other way of multiplying the race; even at the very beginning 
sexuality was not placed outside His design. If it happened that the children 
of the first husband and wife appeared after the fall into sin, this does not 
mean that they were born as a result of sin. Nothing anywhere in the Bible 
permits us to say that the fall into sin was a work of the flesh. Had it been 
so, this would have obviously contradicted the divine command to multiply, 
which was not, as we know, bound to any fixed period or time. The fault lay 
in disobedience, in the desire to be like God and to act like God. The sinful 
intention was expressed in revolt. True, the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin makes all men participate responsibly in the sin of Adam. Procreation is 
here the means by which the fault is transmitted, since the Latin version of 
Romans 5:12 rendered the text: “all have sinned in Adam.” But it has been 
demonstrated that there are only two possible correct readings of this text: 
“Death has passed to all men because all men have sinned”; or “Death, by 
reason of which all have sinned, has spread to all.” However we may under¬ 
stand St. Paul’s thought here, it is not procreation which transmits the fault. 
In the second reading, adopted by a number of Fathers, it is the mortality 
transmitted to all men which is the origin of their fault. This agrees with the 
Apostle’s thought in Hebrews 2:15: “through fear of death, men were sub¬ 
jected to lifelong bondage.” We conceive in death, because our nature has 
become mortal. In the world of the Fall, sexual intercourse is a struggle 
against death and, at the same time, a pathway to death. The only effective 
combat against death is that which is waged in us in the process of resurrec¬ 
tion. By His death, the Life which was in Him has conquered death. Hence 
these two ways of conquering the mortal element in sexuality: Either by dis¬ 
engaging oneself and becoming a “‘eunuch for the sake of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” or by becoming engaged in the sexual relationship and making it 
shine with all the power of the Resurrection. This is the magnificent word 
of the great Apostle: “From now on let those who have wives live as though 
they had none . . . and those who buy as though they had no goods, and 
those who deal with the word as though they had no dealings with it, for the 
form of this world is passing away.” (1 Cor. 7:29-31). 
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2 . 

How is sexuality to be accepted, if it is true that we must recapitulate all 
things in ourselves as Christ recapitulates us in Himself? How is this sexual 
function to be humanized? Besides the total ascetic renunciation of the flesh, 
as one way of transfiguring the body, the more common way—and the one 
which concerns us here—^is the way of human love. According to St. Maxi¬ 
mus the Confessor, the carnal and the spiritual principles are united in man; 
the carnal principle does not engulf the spiritual, nor does the spiritual dis¬ 
solve the carnal, but rather spiritualizes it, so that the body itself becomes an 
expression of the spirit. Such a relationship restores the normal order of the 
universe, so disordered by the Fall; it reestablishes what once existed in para¬ 
dise and what will exist in the Kingdom of God.^ But in order that the 
spiritual may infuse the carnal, in order that the carnal be open as it should 
be to grace, it must have the power of affectivity. Just as grace deifies love by 
revealing it as an impulsive outreach toward God, so too love humanizes 
sexuality. Human sexuality contains a potential for rapture which does not 
exist in animal sexuality, and this suggests that carnal ecstasy springs from 
a more profound source than simply the body itself. Eros, in fact, has God 
as its end, even though in its soaring flight it comes to rest on the creature of 
God. In the words of the Canticle: 

“Thine embers are embers of fire, 

And a flame from Yahweh.. 

It is true that Scripture contains no theology of love. In the Bible love is 
related to God within the perspective of the conjugal relationship. The Bible 
has nothing whatever to say about the affective element, which for modem 
man constitutes the essence of marriage. The reason for this silence may well 
be that the Old Testament was interested mainly in the continuity of the 
people of God, while the authors of the New were not concerned with the 
revelation of natural man so much as that of God. Although human love has 
no place in the Bible, the Bible has borrowed its language in order to ex¬ 
press its major theme, the relationship between Yahweh and His people. 
Whenever Hosea, Jeremiah, the Song of Songs or St. Paul speak of the love 
Gk)d has for us, they use the familiar vocabulary of human affectivity. 

Certainly the term love is ambiguous. It can define the desire to capti¬ 
vate, or the gift of self. In the world of manners, it is virtually a synonym for 
infidelity. Even when it seeks to go down in death, love is the supreme quest 
for self, for death here is not the expression of a feeling without thought of 
consummation or reward, but of the longing to eternalize one’s love. Only in 
Christ is love connected with the idea of self-sacrifice. In the light of His 

1 Cf. H. U. von Balthasar, Liturgie Cosmique, Paris, 1947, pp. 127-150, 
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perfect oblation, Eros is transformed into Agape. Thus Eros is the point of 
departure or matter of the Sacrament, so to speak, as bread and wine are 
the matter of the Eucharist. The blessing of a marriage calls forth grace only 
if real affection exists in the beginning. It is for this reason that marriages of 
interest or convenience are contrary to the dignity of man. Man creates him¬ 
self and finds himself by forgetting himself in another. This dis-interested 
gift of self evokes a response, a reciprocity, and thus the one who gives re¬ 
ceives that which is offered to him in return as a gift of grace, the two to¬ 
gether live as if one were within the other, as if one were the other. We are 
here in the realm of pure grace, which suffers all—to the point of suffering 
the deprivation of its beloved. Love of this kind differs essentially from the 
love of passion. The passionate being is subject to the imperatives of the 
cult he offers to his beloved. He is assailed by the seductions and tyrannical 
lures of the flesh. The beloved becomes an object; the lover loses his liberty, 
and becomes incapable of sacrifice. He is also incapable of loving because 
he no longer loves love. Passion, regarded as the most intense form of love, 
actually destroys it. True human love was revealed by Christ. It was virtually 
unknown in antiquity, and is still alien to many civilizations. From the time 
that Jesus promised human dignity to the woman, that the woman might no 
longer be chained to the task of reproduction, but become an object of re¬ 
spect and the possessor of a superior function, the woman has been discov¬ 
ered by man and loved by him. Jesus is the One who has lifted the relation¬ 
ship between man and woman from the simple empirical level to the level of 
exaltation and wonder. Faith in Christ has given birth to love. This is what 
continues to redeem human love, making it into a bond of fidelity and purity. 
It is, in short, the movement of Agape in the soul which redeems Eros and 
surrenders it to the superabundant grace of God. 

3. 

Conceived in this way, love is unthinkable outside marriage, since all love 
consummated outside marriage—indeed all extra-marital love—^bears the 
germ of its own destruction, as being incapable of becoming communion. 
The soul which allows itself to be saturated by truly human love can only 
think of it as having existed always in some unknown, supra-worldly design, 
as something which will endure eternally. Nor can the soul disassociate love 
from its physical expression indefinitely. It cannot forever resist the joy of 
bearing fruit, so that true love is inconceivable without the family and the 
child. The child completes the marriage. The marriage may not be defined in 
terms of the child, and yet it can no longer be thought of without him. Hus¬ 
band and wife long to encounter themselves in their children, and for the 
woman, marriage is also motherhood. While it is false to speak of reproduc¬ 
tion as the end purpose of marriage, the marriage has no other end than 
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that the husband and wife prepare the coming of the Kingdom of God. To 
ignore the child would be to ignore the fact that the Kingdom of God will be 
a society of children^ of chosen persons, and that the great mystery of con¬ 
ception and birth is a participation in the joy of creation. (Jn. 16:21). 

Two stories in Genesis illustrate this total communion between man and 
woman. In the first (1:27 ff.) we read: “God created man in His own 
image, in the image of God He created him; male and female He created 
them.” The word “man” must be taken in the collective sense, including both 
sexes, as if God had said: “Let us create mankind in our image.” There is 
no thought here of the Platonic androgynous type (separated by the gods 
into male and female, with mankind waiting now to be restored to its former 
androgynous state). There is rather the idea of a fundamental unity of the 
human race which is normally realized in the conjugal life. “He who is not 
bound by the bonds of marriage does not possess in himself the totality of 
his being, but only half.”^ 

This idea is stressed even more in the second account of man’s creation 
(Gen. 2:4 ff) : “It is not good that man should be alone . . . This at last is 
bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh.” The human being forsakes isolation 
in communion. “Only love can make two beings into one.”^ Adam recognized 
Eve as having proceeded out of himself, in his own image, both of them to¬ 
gether (according to the first story) being in the image of God. St. Gregory 
of Nyssa writes: “When the Scripture says ‘God created man,’ it is referring 
to all humanity . . . The name given to created man is not given to this one 
or that one, but is the name of universal man.”^ In the patristic tradition the 
true image of God, in whose likeness man has been made, is our Lord. The 
union of man and woman realizes the image of Christ, it prefigures the image 
of the total Christ, of humanity deified. “This is a great mystery, and I take 
it to mean Christ and the Church.” (Eph. 5:32). The married couple is 
made one in the New Adam, and by forming a “little Church” it announces 
the End of the Age. 

Although Christianity has established a vocation of equal significance for 
Jew and Greek, for both man and woman (Gal. 3:28), it continues to make 
a distinction in Christ between the person of the woman and that of the man 
(1 Cor. 11:11), and nowhere is it said that this distinction will come to an 
end. The unity of man and woman as sexual beings in the Kingdom of God 
is affirmed in a second century homily, now called the 2nd Epistle of Clement 
of Rome, in these terms: “When one of them asked the Lord when the King¬ 
dom will come, He said: When the two things will have become one, when 


1 Chrysostom, Horn. 12 in Colo\ss., PG 62, col. 387. 

2 Chrysostom, Horn. 33 in I Cor., PG 61, col. 280. 

^ On the Creation of Man, 16, PG, 44, col. 185 B. 
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the external has become internal, when in the encounter of man and woman 
there will no longer be a man and a woman.”^ The author explains this later 
by saying that a brother, when he sees his sister, does not think of the fem¬ 
inine sex as such and that she, in turn, does not think of him as masculine. 
In the recently discovered Gospel according to Thomas, dating from the 
same period, it is said (Logion 114) that the woman who acquires the spi¬ 
ritual qualities of a man will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and (Logion 
22) that the Kingdom is open to both sexes when their union is made per¬ 
fect and their respective limitations have been overcome.^ 

In this perspective the function of marriage is seen as the progressive in- 
teriorization of the conjugal bond. According to St. John Chrysostom: 
“Those who are truly joined together in the life to come will be eternally in 
Christ, and with one another in eternal joy.” What is the meaning of the 
continuation of particular affections in the life of Heaven? Particular affec¬ 
tion that is free from sin will a priori not be excluded from the Kingdom. 
But what of our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees: “They will no longer marry 
or give in marriage”; does this not mean that marriage in all its aspects will 
disappear? What is related strictly to this world, e.g., sexual intercourse, will 
in fact no longer have its reason for being. The number of the elect will have 
been fulfilled. For the interior life, for the communion of husband and wife, 
the sex act itself has the function of a sign. In this age it is required to trans¬ 
late or express or maintain this communion. Once the thing signified is in¬ 
cluded in the Kingdom as a sanctified value, the sign is bound to disappear, 
just as the matter of the Eucharist will disappear once the communion of the 
whole Church with the King of Glory is established at His last coming. But 
does human love on earth have only a pedagogical value, is it only the fore¬ 
taste of God’s love? This idea would turn man into a mere passageway to 
God, an image destined in fact to disappear in the end, as if the words “God 
will be all in all” were referring to a process of levelling and annihilation, 
or were suggesting that God will be present in such a way that the concrete 
nature of each individual will be suppressed. 

Revelation presents marriage to us, therefore, as a mystery of union be¬ 
tween a man and a woman who promise to live together until separated by 
death, in a relationship of mutual love, with a view to their own sanctifica¬ 
tion and that of their children, such a marriage being symbolic of Christ’s 
love for His Church. By this promise and within this inter-flow of love their 
fallen nature is taken up and regenerated, and they manifest the power of 
the Kingdom, already prefigured in their conjugal community, the family 
being its sign and witness. 


1 XII, 2, ed. H. Hemmer, Paris, 1926, p. 154. 

2 Ed. and transL by A. Guillaumont, et. al., Leiden-New York, 1959, pp. 17, 57. 
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The Evolution of the Present Rite 
of Matrimony and Parallel 
Canonical Developments 

Alvian N. Smirensky 


I. 

For various reasons, the Orthodox Church has not developed a system of 
sacramental theology comparable to that of the Latin West. The theology of 
marriage, as it is contained in Scripture and Tradition has been expressed 
in the liturgical and canonical practice of the Church rather than in juri¬ 
dical formulas, and this practice has been influenced by the requirements of 
the State. Since marriage has always presented vastly complicated problems 
both to the Church and the State, touching on the religious life of the indi¬ 
viduals involved as well as on their legal status, it is not hard to visualize 
how Church and State were brought into intimate relations on the question 
of marriage. Since both were so involved, it is inevitable that both would 
promulgate laws and conditions with which their members or subjects would 
have to comply. Over centuries of history it became difficult at times to dis¬ 
tinguish in Orthodox Canon Law between the teaching of the Church and 
the laws of the Orthodox Emperors of Byzantium. One aspect of the Church- 
State “symphony’ which existed during the Middle Ages, was the gradual 
assumption by the Church of all matrimonial matters. The Church became 
the State’s agent which was empowered to join people in marriage, a func¬ 
tion unknown to the early Christian community. This development reached 
its climax in Russia where the diocesan consistory was involved in the mar¬ 
riages not only of Orthodox subjects, but of heterodox and non-Christian 
Russian citizens as well.^ Gradually but irrevocably, the ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration began to handle matters of divorce and re-marriage which were 
contrary to the traditional teachings of the Church.^ Today, for example, the 
Orthodox Church is considered “liberal” in matters of divorce.^ The whole 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the Orthodox Church con¬ 
tinues to live by the rules passed in another era, while it no longer has to be 
compromised by what the State defines marriage to be. With the sole excep- 
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tion of Orthodox Greece, the Orthodox Church today no longer enjoys a 
“privileged status” anywhere in the world and, at least in the West, she is free 
to live by her teachings and traditions, unencumbered by the State. However, 
even if the customs of many centuries cannot and will not be changed 
quickly, steps can be taken in order to refresh memories, to examine criti¬ 
cally our policies on marriage and to look for guidance in the forgotten past. 

II. 

The popular identification of the Sacrament of Matrimony with the rite^ 
presently performed in the Church by the priest leads us to examine the his¬ 
torical evolution of the matrimonial liturgy. The present rite of Marriage as 
found in the currently used Euchologia^ consists of two separate parts: the 
rite of Betrothal and the rite of Crowning. For the purpose of this article, the 
latter rite will be examined first. 

The order consists of excerpts from the 127th Psalm, with the refrain 
“Glory to thee, our Gk)d, glory to thee”, the exclamation: “Blessed is the 
Kingdom of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, now and ever and unto the 
ages of ages” as in the Divine Liturgy; a litany; the first, second and third 
prayers; the crowning with the words “O Lord our God, crown them with 
honor and glory” pronounced by the priest; the Prokeimenon, Epistle and 
Gospel; a second litany; a fourth prayer; a third litany; the Lord’s Prayer; 
the fifth prayer over the common cup; the procession around the lectern, 
accompanied with the hymns also sung at the ordination services, but in a 
different order; the removal of the crowns; the sixth prayer; a blessing; the 
seventh prayer and the dismissal. 

Without any stretching of one’s imagination, a remarkable parallel can 
be seen between the order of the Presanctified Liturgy, or even the Eucharist 
itself, and the present order of marriage.^ This similarity is a remnant of the 
early Church’s practice of performing the marriage rite as a part of the 
Eucharist when the new man and wife would for the first time receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ as “one flesh” and not as two individuals. In addi¬ 
tion to references found in Clement of Alexandria,^ Timothy of Alexandria^ 
and Paulinus of Nola,^ there is a clear witness to this in Tertullian who, in 
his better moments, writes: “Where can one find the strength to describe the 
fortune of those marriages which the Church ratifies, the Offering strength¬ 
ens, the blessing seals, the angels publish, the Heavenly Father propitiously 
beholds.”There is no direct indication in Tertullian as to the timing of the 
ceremony, whether it was performed before or after the Eucharist, but the 
words of Paulinus^^—“fill, O Lord, the newly joined couple”—show that 
the Eucharist was received by the man and wife. Nowhere is there any indi¬ 
cation that the Church “joins” anyone in marriage; the Church rather rati- 
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fies the marriage which took place “with the consent of the Bishop.”^^ In 
addition to the consent of the Bishop, the Church also required a promise to 
comply with all civil requirements, and then the couple would receive the 
Eucharist. The Church did not exercise the function of “uniting” people in 
marriage. The Church recognized what would now be called “civil mar¬ 
riage,” but for her members, it required the permission of the Bishop to be 
obtained before entering into the marriage contract. The Church’s rite, in 
its original form, expressed the sacramental principle which is also seen in 
Baptism, namely the transformation of something old into a new being. In 
the case of marriage, the newly-wedded couple were transformed into a new 
reality through the Eucharist and received a new life in Christ and became 
helpmeets in their mutual salvation. It is when the clergy began to exercise 
the juridical function of joining two people as man and wife that the mar¬ 
riage ritual began to be something separate from the Eucharist. 

In the early days of the Church, the Bishops must have had a great free¬ 
dom in using various liturgical formulas which were incorporated into the 
Eucharistic Liturgy.The earliest of this kind is found in a letter of Theo¬ 
dore Studite (d. 826) to Simeon: “Stretch forth thy hand, O Lord from 
thy dwelling-place and conjoin this thy servant and hand-maiden, vmite 
them in one mind, crown them in one flesh, whom thou hast pleased to join 
to each other (past tense), show them an honorable marriage and a bed 
undefiled, make their life together blameless.” (italics mine) This prayer 
recalls the wording of the present third and fourth prayers found in the Eu- 
chologion. 

In the eighth and early ninth centuries, the number of such prayers in¬ 
creased and the ritual expanded. It consisted of a special litany, a prayer 
similar to the one above, the crowning, the joining of hands, the peace bless¬ 
ing, another prayer similar to the present fourth prayer, a prayer for the 
common cup, which is the present fifth. This order was still incorporated 
into the Eucharistic Liturgy and was not a special service in itself. 

The next phase was the separation of the marriage service from the Euch¬ 
aristic Liturgy which closely coincided with the edict of Leo the Wise (893) 
which required that all legal marriages be performed in the Church. The 
rite kept a certain structural similarity to the Eucharistic Liturgy. 

Goar gives the following order: After a preliminary censing, the excla¬ 
mation “Blessed is the Kingdom . . . (etc.)”; a short litany, followed by 
lessons from the Epistle and the Gospel; a litany after the Gospel; a prayer 
similar to the present third prayer; the crowning with the exclamation: “The 
servants of God are crowned with the crown of incorruption, in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit”; the joining of hands; a chant by the 
singer: “Grown them with honor and glory,” with the verse of the present 
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Prokeimenon; a prayer similar to the present second prayer but much briefer; 
a prayer for the common cup; Psalm 127 with the verses “Glory to thee our 
God, glory to thee,” then a prayer, similar to the present fourth prayer. 

A later 13th century form of the rite introduces a new structure. After 
the singing of the 127th Psalm . . the couple approaches the altar, letting 
go of each other’s hands, and stand before the Holy Doors; on the altar 
stands the chalice with the Presanctified Gifts, two crowns and a glass goblet 
of wine.” Then follows a litany, a prayer similar to the present third; the 
crowning with the words of the celebrant: “O Lord our God, crown them 
with honor and glory”; the joining of hands; the Peace blessing; a prayer 
similar to the present fourth; then “. . . holding the chalice the priest ex¬ 
claims, ‘The Presanctified holy things are for the Holy’,” and communion 
is given to the couple; the prayer over the common cup (the glass goblet) 
is then said and wine . is given three times each first to the groom then 
the bride, then to someone else or, as others do, the goblet is broken, and 
everyone leaves. 

The first Russian manuscripts are similar to the above Greek examples 
with a few variations. They include the communion with the Presanctified 
Gifts and the breaking of the glass goblet. According to the first systematic 
description of the rite of Matrimony by Simeon of Salonica, candles are held 
by the bride, groom and the celebrant, and a procession of the bride and 
groom in a circle around the altar table is taking place while the hymn to 
the martyrs is sung as during an ordination. 

The link which completes the development of the present rite, is found 
in a 15th century Serbian Euchologion which contains the present lengthy 
first and second prayers, the epistle and gospel and the procession around 
the lectern. In addition there is a kiss of peace, as in the Liturgy, and com¬ 
munion with the Presanctified Gifts.^o The comparison of these ancient or¬ 
ders of the marriage ritual with the present rite shows the gradual separation 
of the rite from the Eucharistic liturgy, a later incorporation of communion 
with Presanctified Gifts and finally, the complete evolution of the marriage 
rite wholly independent of the Eucharist in any form. 

IIL 

The betrothal service which forms the first inseparable part of the present 
rite must be looked upon as a completely separate service, one which did not 
exist in antiquity. The early Christians, as was noted above, did not enter 
into a marriage contract without the consent of the Bishop and as time went 
on, began to involve the clergy in the formality of marriage. Gradually it 
became necessary to enter into such contracts in the presence of the ecclesias¬ 
tical functionaries. A special ceremony became required. As described by 
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Simeon of Salonica the rite consisted of a litany, a prayer for the couple 
“that God who gathered the scattered into union and who blessed Isaac 
and Rebecca would bless those who are united here, with a spiritual bless¬ 
ing.” “Then,” Simeon continues, “loudly praising God, the priest gives the 
wife an iron ring, it being the husband’s, and to the husband the golden 
ring, it being the wife’s, and exchanges these three times in honor of the 
Trinity which does and confirms all things. Then he joins their right hands 
in a sign that they have become united in Christ and become one and that 
the husband receives his wife from the Church. The Priest proclaims ‘Peace 
to air which states the oneness of mind and bowing the couple’s heads, prays 
that God would bless this union and would keep them in peace and oneness 
of mind. Then with the singing of the psalm (127) he leads them to the 
altar before the Holy Doors for the crowning.”^* 

There is no question in that the conclusion of the matrimonial contract, 
whether entered into in a civil manner or through the “Betrothal” in the 
Church, constituted an indissoluble union.^ Prior to the 15th century it was’ 
optional on the part of the couple whether they would draw up a civil mar¬ 
riage contract or one before a Church notary. The confusion over this matter 
led the Russian government in the eighteenth century, to issue a decree re¬ 
quiring that all betrothals take place immediately before the Crowning, ex¬ 
ceptions being made to members of the royal household.^^ The Betrothal 
became nothing more than a substitute for the civil marriage contract which, 
for all practical purposes constitutes a marriage, after which the married 
couple were “Crowned.” 


IV. 

After the triumph of the Church in Byzantium, the matrimonial legisla¬ 
tion continued to be based on the previously pagan Roman laws and prac¬ 
tices. Originally, the Church saw no problems in following these laws, in as 
much as they did not contradict the Gospel. In fact, it was required from all 
Christians to marry in accordance with these laws and later the Church 
would not admit to “Crowning” such {>ersons as could not marry legally, for 
example slaves.^"^ The early Church was accused of many lawless deeds and 
the apologists took pains to point out that the accusations were false. “They 
(the Christians) marry like everyone else, . . . they obey the established laws, 
but in their own lives they go far beyond what the laws require.”^^ ‘‘Each of 
us thinks of the woman he has married as his wife according to your laws.”^ 
“Marriage is concluded in no other way but according to the laws.”^^ The 
Church had no argument against the idea that marriage was contracted by 
the spouses and that consensus facit nuptias?^ If in the eyes of the Church 
marriage was effected by the consent of the couple then the participation of 
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the Church had a much closer parallel to that of Christ’s presence at the 
marriage feast of Cana. The Bishop, representing Christ, was not an agent 
who ‘joined’ the couple, but through the Eucharist he introduced the couple 
into a new life “far beyond what the laws require.” The Sacrament was not 
identified with the rite as it is today, but with the Mystical union of the 
couple in Christ as one flesh.^ 

Today a marriage is understood to be a real marriage only if it is entered 
into by mutual consent and solemnized by the Church through the estab¬ 
lished ritual. The mandatory solemnization of the marriage by a ritual was 
not an idea of the Church, but of the State.^ In the fifth century the Con¬ 
stitution of Theodosius prescribed only one formality: an expression by the 
two parties of the desire to live together as man and wife, before witnesses. 
Justinian required “middle class” citizens to go to church for their marriage, 
not for any religious rite, but for the preparation of the necessary documents. 
By 542 these requirements were repealed and only illustres et senatores, i.e. 
the higher class, were required to prepare their documents in church. Jus¬ 
tinian’s prescribed ritual was the promise by the husband to take the woman 
as his wife and to kiss the Bible.^2 

The Church was forced to accept the prescribed solemnization of mar¬ 
riage because the Byzantine Emi>erors did not want to be deprived of a cere¬ 
monial second wedding.^^ The special separate ceremony was finally intro¬ 
duced by the Church but the connection between marriage and the Eu¬ 
charist was gradually lost.^ In identifying itself with the State, the Church 
had to compromise with its original standards and requirements, for it could 
not, and did not, change the State laws concerning marriage and divorce 
and it was in no p>osition to require from all Christians to go “beyond what 
the laws require.” 

Emperor Constantine Copronymos (741-775), for example, insisted on the 
legality not only of a second marriage but of a third marriage. At the same 
time, in his Digest of laws (741) Copronymos introduces a Church blessing 
as one of the four forms of a valid marriage. Because of the Emperors’ in¬ 
volvements in iconoclastic heresy, the Digest was not given the force of law. 
Emperor Leo the Wise, however, went even further. Losing his first three 
wives in rapid succession, he decided to marry for the fourth time. This was 
too much even for the most liberal Churchman, the tradition being that no 
one may marry more than three times. Since Leo himself had published his 
famous 89th Novella which made a Church ceremony mandatory for a valid 
marriage,he had to face a sharp conflict with the Church in connection 
with his fourth marriage. The latter was finally condemned, but the story 
illustrates the gradual compromise with the State requirements which the 
Church had to accept, once it acquired legal functions in the State. 
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Gradually the Church ritual became the only legal form of entering into 
marriage* Balsamon notes in his comments on St. Basil’s Canons 26 and 88 
that, while in Basil’s time marriage was made valid by mutual consent, today 
(i.e. in the twelfth century) crowning and Communion was the only ac¬ 
cepted way. Thus the Church accepted orders promulgated by the State and 
became the State’s agency for the solemnization of marriage. The arrange¬ 
ment would have been justified had the State and society been totally Chris- 
tion. But they were Christian in name only. 

The Church of Russia, receiving its faith from Byzantium, accepted the 
laws of the Empire together with the Canons of the Church.^ After the 
reform of Peter the Great and the introduction of the Synodal system, the 
Church became the agency of the State which had jurisdiction over mar¬ 
riages and divorces. The discipline became even more relaxed. The old 
reluctance toward digamous marriages went by the wayside and even second 
marriages became to be solemnized with the rite reserved only for the first 
marriage.^^ 

V. 

The separation of the marriage ritual from the Eucharist has a direct 
connection with the gradual liberalization of the Canonical legislation on 
marriage. The stress moved away from the Sacramental aspect of marriage 
to the juridical. Since there was no opportunity to marry in any other manner 
than in the Church, everyone who wanted and legally could, get married, 
was entitled by the State to a Church marriage, as long as he was a nominal 
Christian. In the past, however, the Church was more discriminate with her 
Sacraments, particularly the Eucharist. 

This brief and superficial analysis of the development of the present rite 
of matrimony mainly indicates that the Church was forced to accommodate 
itself to the mores of society with respect to marriage rather than causing the 
evolution of the nominal Christian society towards the high standards of 
marriage taught by the Church. During that accommodation the Church in¬ 
stinctively avoided the profanation of the Eucharist by removing it from the 
marriage rite. 

Bearing in mind the Church’s understanding of the Eucharist and the 
fact that the dogmatical position regarding marriage remained unchanged, 
notwithstanding the speculations of Balsamon and other Byzantine canonists 
and notwithstanding the change of the lex orandi, a number of points should 
be raised in connection with our contemporary practices: 

1. What is the position of the Church with respect 
to mixed marriages^^? 

Historical inquiry will show that all autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
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gradually accommodated themselves to ‘‘mixed marriages” by requiring that 
the marriage of an Orthodox party with any other Christian be performed 
in the Orthodox Church. This is especially true in places where the Ortho¬ 
dox Church maintained a “favorable position.” Russia, however, in her civil 
law, which was binding on the Church, insisted that an Orthodox ceremony 
be mandatory only in Russia proper, while providing for possible exceptions 
in the Baltic provinces, where the faith of the groom would determine the 
place of the ceremony and the religious upbringing of the children resulting 
from that marriage. The canons however, speak differently. The Council of 
Laodicaea states: “It is not lawful to make marriages with all sorts of here¬ 
tics, nor to give our sons and daughters to them; but rather to take them if 
they promise to become Christians.” (Canon 31). “It is not lawful to receive 
the blessings of heretics, for they are rather follies than blessings.” (Canon 
32). “No one shall join in prayers with heretics or schismatics.” (Canon 33). 

Considering the origins of the rite of marriage and its culmination in the 
Eucharist, it would be doubly impossible for a member of the Church to 
contract a “mixed marriage” in an Orthodox ceremony, i.e. at the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. 

2. What is the position of the Church regarding re-marriage? 

This poses a problem, especially when the remarriage of divorced per¬ 
sons is implied. The Canons are not favorable, even to marriages of wid¬ 
owers. The marriage of divorced persons was considered to be on the level 
of adultery. Again, historical inquiry will show that the Church, while 
teaching that marriage is indissoluble, accommodated itself to the demands 
of society by permitting not only the remarriage of the “innocent party” of 
divorce, but of the guilty party as well. Again, in the light of the Eucharistic- 
ally centered rite of marriage, this would also be doubly impossible since 
adulterers, contemplative or active, were not admitted to the Eucharist. (It 
is interesting to note that the Acts of the Moscow Sobor of 1917 devoted only 
fifteen lines to the definition of marriage as indissoluble, and had this state¬ 
ment of principle followed by seven pages of instructions on how to dissolve 
this “indissoluble” union). Following the Russian Revolution, the Russian 
Orthodox Church developed a curious formula for the “removal of the bless¬ 
ing” of a marriage terminated by a civil divorce and permitted the “innocent 
party” to remarry in conformance with the local civil requirements. In prac¬ 
tice this has been modified to the point of permitting the remarriage of either 
party regardless of guilt or innocence. 

A detailed analysis of both of these questions is beyond the scope of this 
paper. However their existence, in the light of the original views on marriage 
held by the Church, demonstrated by the development of the present rite 
and the parallel canonical development, might suggest a solution. Today the 
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Orthodox Church exists, in a situation similiar to that prior to the Edict of 
Milan except that it is no longer uniformly persecuted by the State. The 
Church no longer must accept novellae contrary to her teachings, as in 
Byzantium, or in pre-revolutionary Russia. It could easily return to the prac¬ 
tice consistent wdth her doctrine on marriage. The analysis of the various 
marriage rites cited above shows, if anything, that they are flexible and that 
they, for better or worse, reflected the existing mores. Since the Liturgical 
expression of the Church should reflect her teaching, and not the weaknesses 
of a given society, it would not be out of line to suggest, at this time, that 
something be done about the Liturgical rite of matrimony to bring it back in 
concert with the lex credendL With respect to the marriage of faithful com¬ 
municants of the Church, the Eucharist should be restored into the rite. This 
could be done without any difficulty, with hierarchical approbation, by adopt¬ 
ing any of the pre-ninth century rites so fully described in Goar and Dmitriev¬ 
sky’s Euchologia, or by the insertion of the Canon of the Eucharist into the 
present rite in the appropriate place. 

The problem of remarriage, whether that of widowers of the “innocent 
parties” of a broken marriage, is for the Church not a juridical problem, but 
a pastoral one. Here the hierarchy would have to exercise its pastoral and 
didactic initiative by reaching a realistic solution in the light of the teaching 
of the Church unhampered by State pressure. The remarriage of the “guilty 
parties” should of course be excluded. 

The problem of marriage cannot be isolated from the whole problem of 
re-churching the present society. Unless there exists a proper understanding 
of the Church, no rite, no matter how ancient or elaborate, will be sufficient. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Suvorov, N. Kurs Tserko<vnago Prava (Course in Ecclesiastical Law), laroslavl, 
1889, p. 152. 

2 Cf. Pavlov, A. S. Kurs Tserkovnago Prava, Russian, 1902, p. 324. 

3 Algermissen Christian Denominations, St. Louis, 1945, p. 656. 

^ Bailey, D. S., Sexual Relation in Christian Thought, New York, 1959, p. 156. 

5 The English text is from Hapgood’s Service Book. 

6 A. Katansky, K Istorii Liturgicheskoi storony Tainstva Braka, in Khristianskoye 
Chtenie, 1880, part I, p. 102. 

7 Strom. I, iii c. 10. 

S Canonical Answers of Timothy of Alexandria, #11. 

^ Katansky, op. cit. p. 102. 

Ad Uxorem, c. 9. 

11 Better translated as “quench the thirst.” 

12 Ibid. 

Ad Polyc. #5 V. . 

1^ Bailey, op. cit. p. 75. 

14a Migne, P.G. 99, col. 973 CD. 

15 Goar, Euchologion, Paris, 1674, pp. 394-5. 
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Leo’s 89th Novella; cf. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, IQSS, p. 63. 

17 Goar, op. dt. 395-6. 
l^Katansky, op. cit. p. 112. 

19 The verse “Isaiah rejoice ...” is significantly omitted. 

20 Katansky, op. cit. p. 116. 

21 Ibid. p. 118. 

22Trullo, Canon 98; cf. Nechayev, P., Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo dlia sviashchen- 
nasluzhitelei, 11th ed., SPB, 1912, p. 250. 

23 Nechayev, op. cit. p. 250 

24 Cf. Joyce, G. H., Christian Marriage, London, 1948, pp. 46-47 and Troitzky, S., 
Khristianskaia Filosofiia Braka, Paris, n.d., pp. 184, 188. 

25 Epistle to Diognetus, V:6, 10. 

26 Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis c. 33. 

27 Chrysostom, Horn. 56 on Genesis, 29; Canon I, Laodicaea. 

28 Troitzky, op. cit. p. 180. 

29 Bailey, op. cit. p. 93. 

30 Troitzky, op. cit. p. 187. 

31 Troitzky, op. cit. p. 180. 

^^Ibid. p. 176. 

^^Ibid. p. 187. 

34 Ibid. p. 183,4. 

35 Ibid. p. 187,8. 

36 Kartashev, A. B. Ocherki po istorii Russkoi Tserkvi, Paris, 1959,1, p. 192. 

37 Nechayev, op. cit. p. 255. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Alexander A. Bogolepov. TOWARDS AN AMERICAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 

Morehouse-Barlow Co. New York, 1963. Pp. 124. 

A very valuable book. One admires the great lucidity with which very complex 
issues are handled, and the great logical incisiveness and cogency of argumentation. 
The author has a very illuminating, juridical and, at the same time, historical approach 
to the subject; moreover, he possesses the gift of stringent and concise formulation (I 
think in the first place of chapters II, IV and V, handling the question of the canon¬ 
ical requirements for establishing a new self-governing local Church). The argument 
is presented—to my opinion—in a very impressive way. 

In one passage (pp. 69-70) where, referring to the fact that the decisions of the All- 
American Sobor held in 1946 have not been submitted for approval to a conference of 
bishops of the Sobor, the author emits the opinion that no impHDrtance has to be 
attached to these circumstances. He seems to abandon here his usual strongly juridical 
way of approach and his argument appears to me here less impressive than in other 
cases. On the other hand, there is certainly always a danger of handling issues of vital 
importance in too abstract a way. A local Church, in order to become really mature 
for total independence, ought to combine the requirements which have been with ut¬ 
most skill analysed by the author, the more external standards of a large number of 
adherents and of sufficient weight in the sphere of national life and international and 
inter-Church relations. 

All in all the book is constructive and interesting and full of most valuable and 
reliable information. It deserves the warmest recommendation. It helps to think out 
problems pointed at by the author. The very attractive external presentation of the 
book (and its concise and elegant English!) is fully in accordance with its intrinsic 
value. — Nicholas Arseniev 

George H. Tavard, THE QUEST FOR CATHOLICITY: A Study in Anglicanism. 

London: Bums & Oates, 1963. Pp. 227. 30 Shillings. 

Dieter Voll, CATHOLIC EVANGELICALISM: The Acceptance of Evangelical 

Traditions by the Oxford Movement during the Second Half of the Nineteenth 

Century. London: The Faith Press, 1963. Pp. 150. 15 Shillings. 

Much of the modem Ecumenical Movement in its basic concepts and approach has 
been shaped by both Anglican leadership and modern Anglican theological principles. 
The modem Anglican concept of “catholicity” has most deeply influenced the thought 
of those involved in ecumenical endeavors, such as the Blake-Pike Proposal still under 
discussion in the United States and the Anglican-Methodist merger negotiations cur¬ 
rent in Great Britain. These two books, one by a French Catholic and one by a German 
Lutheran, examine the Church of England in relation to its “catholic” concepts. 

Fr. George Tavard again takes up his pen to interpret the Anglican phenomenon 
to his fellow Roman Catholics. (His previous efforts include the section on “Anglican¬ 
ism” in his book FrotestantisrUy the chapters on “Oxford” and the “Anglo-Saxon 
Approach” in his Two Centuries of Ecumenismy and es|>ecially his famous Hotly Writ 
or Holy Church, where he discusses the “Elizabethan Settlement” with obvious admir- 
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ation.) In Quest for Catholicity, Fr. Tavard is seeking for the inner meaning of the oft 
heard Anglican claim to be a branch of the Church Catholic. Anglican theologians and 
apologists have never stopped using the word “catholic” in their analysis of the position 
of the Church of England in the scheme of Christendom at large; even the reforming 
Archbishop Cranmar frequently used the word, although he meant by it “catholic^ 
best reformed=protestant” (p. 21). The controversy immediately raised between Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmar and Bishop Stephen Gardiner set the stage for the central and abiding 
“problem” of the Church of England, for Bishop Gardiner meant something very differ¬ 
ent by his use of the word “catholic.” The fact that Cranmar would, in the reign of the 
Roman Catholic Queen Mary, die for his Protestantism, while Gardiner would be Lord 
High Chancellor of England, points up the degree of difference. The spiritual heirs of 
both men have continued to live side by side in the C. of E. ever since as Low Church¬ 
men and High Churchmen, whose theologies differ as much as that of their precursors. 

Fr. Tavard’s method is to select representative men of the High Church party in 
each of the successive ages, since the founding of the Anglican Church, and study their 
understanding of what it means to be “catholic.” The 400 year history of Anglicanism 
falls into rather clearly defined periods of preponderance of one party over the other. 
It is interesting to note that the periods of the most uncompromising understanding of 
“catholicity” were those of the Interregnum (1640-1660), the Non-Jurors, and the 
Oxford Movement. During the Commonwealth, High Church theologians stood aloof 
from the non-episcopal Cromwellian Church of England, thus relieved of the necessity 
of “apology” for the extremes within the Church of England of the century before, 
and as a result of a thorough study of the history of Christianity they were brought 
very close to the traditional understanding of “catholicity.” Herbert Thorndike wrote: 
“This whole Church is the Church of all times, the only one which is infallible, and 
not the Church of any given period. Yet one period will provide the standard of what 
the whole Church believes. Because its orthodoxy is unquestioned by any Catholic, 
whether Eastern or Western, the Church of the first six (sic) Councils, previous to any 
separation between East and West, will remain the touchstone of Catholicity. .” (P. 76) 
This line of reasoning reached its clearest formulation with the Non-Jurors of the 18th 
Century, again relieved by their secession from the Establishment of making “apology” 
for the Anglican Settlement. This reviewer does not believe that Fr. Tavard has suf¬ 
ficiently recognized the role played by the necessity of “apology” before Papist and 
Puritan alike in shaping the Anglican mind; too often this necessity of defence pro¬ 
vided the criteria for most definitions of “catholicity.” Low Churchmen were dis¬ 
interested in “catholicity,” but were in the Establishment; High Churchmen were 
concerned about “catholicity,” but were forced to define it in such a way as not to 
“unchurch” the Church of England. Thus, very often, the existing norms of the C. of 
E. “defined” catholicity. 

The Non-Juror schismatics were most traditional in their understanding of “cath¬ 
olicity” and also the first to attempt to make contact with the Orthodox Churches. 
After the breakdown of these contacts. Bishop Thomas Deacon wrote: “I can no more 
subscribe to the Articles and Canons of the Church of England than of the Council of 
Trent. And though neither the Greek nor English Church be perfectly pure, yet I 
cannot help thinking the former to be the more eligible communion. I am afraid there 
are almost as many popish points (by which I mean corruptions of the Western Church 
and deviations from the primitive) unreformed in the Church of England as she has 
reformed, so that according to her constitution, she seems to me to be a mixture of 
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Popery and Calvinism.” (P. 110) However, the Low Church preponderance in the 18th 
Century and the Evangelical Revival under John Wesley overshadowed High Church 
principles. 

The last period when the ar>ologetic attitude was dropped was the famous Oxford 
Movement of the 19th Century, John Henry Newman and his closest followers were 
uncompromising advocates of ‘‘catholicity.” They took their understanding of “cath¬ 
olicity” from the Fathers and the earlier Anglican writers, and rather than “apologiz- 
ing“ for the C. of E., they judged it on these principles and found it lacking. Newman 
and William Ward are selected by Fr. Tavard as the representative men of the Move¬ 
ment, but one wonders if the author himself would not have also chafed with Newman 
under the ultra-montanism of the later Ward and their former Anglican friend, Card¬ 
inal Manning. Newman’s understanding of “catholicity” was too “catholic” to be 
content with the one-sided development of the First Vatican Council. Newman’s great 
condemnation of the Church of England was the logical assertion that, if the C. of E. 
is “catholic,” then it must act it. 

All subsequent theologizing about “catholicity” by Anglicans has been again in the 
line of apwlogy, and Fr. Tavard is quite right in observing that for most modern 
Anglicans, “catholicity comprehensiveness,” a view which is loyal to the C. of E., if 
not to the traditional Christian Faith. 

Tke Quest for Catholicity is a well produced and timely addition to ecumenical studies. 
Written in an irenic spirit by a Roman theologian with a real appreciation for the 
“catholic” elements in Anglican history, a concern for his subject and a wide knowledge 
of his sources. 

Pastor Dieter Voll has produced in his Catholic Evangelicalism a Lutheran appreci¬ 
ation of Anglicanism. Such an appreciation of 19th Century Anglicanism could not 
have been written by a Lutheran contemp>oraneous with it. The face of Continental 
Protestantism has changed much with the introduction and respect for a monastic 
tradition, the liturgical revival and the growth of a “church consciousness,” and makes 
an appreciation of 19th Century Anglicanism inevitable. The ecumenical concern of 
the author is obvious, especially in the last chapter entitled “Lutheran-Anglican Con¬ 
versations.” 

However, it seems to this reviewer that Pastor Voll has fallen into the temptation 
to equate the Oxford Movement with the Ritual Movement that followed it. The Ox¬ 
ford Movement of which Newman and Pusey were the leaders, was, as Pastor Voll 
points out, primarily a theological movement. The primary concern of the Oxford 
Movement was to give a firm foundation in traditional theology to Anglican thought; 
the need for this was felt because of the rise of the “Broad Church” frame of references 
resulting from the establishment of the Church of England. The method by which this 
firm foundatio-n was to be assured was a re-assertion of the traditional prolegomena of 
theology, and the traditional organs of authority in the church, convocation and the 
hierarchy. The real opponents of the Oxford Movement were those, espousing Broad 
Church principles, who desired as wide a comprehension as possible of positions in the 
one national church. The fundamental conflict was “traditional faith—^ catholicity” 
against “comprehensiveness.” The Ritualistic Movement was in some ways the anti¬ 
thesis of the Oxford Movement, because, rather than desiring authority in matters of 
faith and practice, they “. . only too often despised all authority.(P, 31). While the 
Oxford Movement stressed the role of the visible church, the Ritualists seem to have 
accepted an innovation on the concept of the invisible church — that of loyalty to the 
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Popery and Calvinism.” (P. 110) However, the Low Church preponderance in the 18th 
Century and the Evangelical Revival under John Wesley overshadowed High Church 
principles. 

The last period when the ar>ologetic attitude was dropped was the famous Oxford 
Movement of the 19th Century, John Henry Newman and his closest followers were 
uncompromising advocates of ‘‘catholicity.” They took their understanding of “cath¬ 
olicity” from the Fathers and the earlier Anglican writers, and rather than “apologiz- 
ing“ for the C. of E., they judged it on these principles and found it lacking. Newman 
and William Ward are selected by Fr. Tavard as the representative men of the Move¬ 
ment, but one wonders if the author himself would not have also chafed with Newman 
under the ultra-montanism of the later Ward and their former Anglican friend, Card¬ 
inal Manning. Newman’s understanding of “catholicity” was too “catholic” to be 
content with the one-sided development of the First Vatican Council. Newman’s great 
condemnation of the Church of England was the logical assertion that, if the C. of E. 
is “catholic,” then it must act it. 

All subsequent theologizing about “catholicity” by Anglicans has been again in the 
line of apwlogy, and Fr. Tavard is quite right in observing that for most modern 
Anglicans, “catholicity comprehensiveness,” a view which is loyal to the C. of E., if 
not to the traditional Christian Faith. 

Tke Quest for Catholicity is a well produced and timely addition to ecumenical studies. 
Written in an irenic spirit by a Roman theologian with a real appreciation for the 
“catholic” elements in Anglican history, a concern for his subject and a wide knowledge 
of his sources. 

Pastor Dieter Voll has produced in his Catholic Evangelicalism a Lutheran appreci¬ 
ation of Anglicanism. Such an appreciation of 19th Century Anglicanism could not 
have been written by a Lutheran contemp>oraneous with it. The face of Continental 
Protestantism has changed much with the introduction and respect for a monastic 
tradition, the liturgical revival and the growth of a “church consciousness,” and makes 
an appreciation of 19th Century Anglicanism inevitable. The ecumenical concern of 
the author is obvious, especially in the last chapter entitled “Lutheran-Anglican Con¬ 
versations.” 

However, it seems to this reviewer that Pastor Voll has fallen into the temptation 
to equate the Oxford Movement with the Ritual Movement that followed it. The Ox¬ 
ford Movement of which Newman and Pusey were the leaders, was, as Pastor Voll 
points out, primarily a theological movement. The primary concern of the Oxford 
Movement was to give a firm foundation in traditional theology to Anglican thought; 
the need for this was felt because of the rise of the “Broad Church” frame of references 
resulting from the establishment of the Church of England. The method by which this 
firm foundatio-n was to be assured was a re-assertion of the traditional prolegomena of 
theology, and the traditional organs of authority in the church, convocation and the 
hierarchy. The real opponents of the Oxford Movement were those, espousing Broad 
Church principles, who desired as wide a comprehension as possible of positions in the 
one national church. The fundamental conflict was “traditional faith—^ catholicity” 
against “comprehensiveness.” The Ritualistic Movement was in some ways the anti¬ 
thesis of the Oxford Movement, because, rather than desiring authority in matters of 
faith and practice, they “. . only too often despised all authority.(P, 31). While the 
Oxford Movement stressed the role of the visible church, the Ritualists seem to have 
accepted an innovation on the concept of the invisible church — that of loyalty to the 
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‘‘church catholic*’ which carried with it the mandate to ignore and even defy all organs 
of authority in the present church, an attitude which was never understood nor ap¬ 
proved of by Pusey. One must admire the devotion to their parishes and the zeal for 
souls of these men, but I do not believe that they can be called members or representa¬ 
tives of the Oxford Movement. 

The author refers only very briefly to the real stimulus for the Ritualistic Move¬ 
ment, the influence of Romanticism (one can hardly understand a figure like Fr. 
Ignatius apart from Romanticism) and ecclesiastical nationalism. If Newman’s conver¬ 
sion had cut the ground logically from under the Oxford Movement, the erastianism 
of the Church of England proved stronger than his logics; for example, Fr. Stanton 
deplored conversions to Rome because the Roman Church . can never be English . 
(P. 96), Pastor Veil observes in a footnote (P. 136) that the, . co-existence of High 
and Low creates more difficulty in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S. than 
in the C. of E. ; the reason may well be that the cohesive element of nationalism is 
missing in America and therefore the demand for a consistent theology and image of 
itself is more pressing on Anglicanism here. 

One other element in Pastor Voll’s description of the genesis of modern Anglican¬ 
ism— which makes his statement: “Thus the Catholic Evangelicals . ., are the ‘Fathers’ 
of modem Anglicanism,” (P. 137) —seems too strong in its relative silence concerning 
the “Liberal Catholic” development under Bishop Charles Gore. Gore attempted to 
integrate the theology of the Tractarians, the mounting Liberalism of his day, and a 
large admixture of Anglican Messianism reminiscent of F. D. Maurice, into one system, 
or more appropriately one “attitude.” Gore’s liberal Catholicism was less stmetured 
and less doctrinal than the theology of the Tractarians. The process described by Voll, 
where in present day Anglicanism, . the traditional doctrine of the Via Media is 
being paraphrased and enlarged... by the fuller concept of comprehensiveness . 
(P. 136), is more convincingly attributable to the Liberal Catholics than to the non- 
theological Ritualists, While it has certainly gone beyond the limits set for it by Gore, it 
was he who introduced the irrational-prophetic-messianic concept of “catholicity” into 
Anglican theology that has so effectively undercut the traditional theology of the 
Oxford Movement. 

Fr. Tavard and Pastor Voll both recognize the development of the modem Anglican 
concept of “comprehensiveness” as a late 19th Century phenomena. Voll seems to 
rejoice in this modem development, while Tavard sounds a note of pessimism that it 
may be “a blind alley.” From the Orthodox point of view it most certainly makes 
further fruitful contacts with the Church of England more difficult. It is precisely the 
view recognized by Fr. Tavard that for modern Anglicanism “catholicity” is something 
lost and to be regained in the “catholic-church-in-becoming” (P. 200, Quest) that 
has made Orthodox-Anglican relations cool over the past couple decades. The constant 
ambiguity of the Anglicans in dealing with the Orthodox cannot be understood (as it 
has not been understood) by the Orthodox except in light of “comprehensiveness” as 
a theological “virtue.” Anglicans have been very willing to agree to the results of the 
various conferences with Orthodox as “a legitimate interpretation of the Faith” (to use 
the words of the resolution of the 1937 Convocation of Canterbury approving the 
repK)rt of the Orthodox-Anglican Conference in Roumania), but not necessarily as the 
interpretation. In other words the Anglicans have shown themselves willing to “compre¬ 
hend” the Orthodox Faith. 

A reading of these two books would do much to assist a concerned Orthodox in 
coming to a mature understanding of modem Anglicanism and its influence. In 
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Catholic Evangelicalism we can also see the great success of this view of “compre¬ 
hensiveness” among other Protestants, even the usually confessionally sensitive Luther¬ 
ans. What chiefly is admired by Pastor Voll is the “churchliness” of Anglicanism, 
“..a knowledge of the meaning of ecclesiastical continuity..” (P. 137). It is clear, 
however, that as long as “comprehensiveness” dominates the Anglican theological 
consciousness, all Orthodox ecumenical contacts with the Church of England will 
remain ambiguous, while the eventual disappearance of Anglicanism into a “catholic 
and reformed” merger scheme will, unhappily, become more and more inevitable. 

— Peter Carl Haskell 

Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., editor. THE EUCHARIST AND LITURGICAL 

RENEWAL. Forword by Everett Holland Jones. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 146. $3.00. 

The compact book under notice here is a collection of the addresses delivered at 
the Liturgical Conference of the Episcopal Church held in Saint Paul’s Church, San 
Antonio, Texas, November 16-18, 1959, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the San Antonio Church. The conference expressed quite clearly its concern 
for the centrality of the meaning of the Eucharist in its theological, social, and prac¬ 
tical applications and implications. It also made clear the ambiguity and uncertainty 
of the Episcopal Church about the “reality” of the act. 

The various contributors have offered fruitful food for thought on various aspects 
by an Episcopalian but by an Orthodox clergyman, and that is Father Alexander 
a discussion of the facts and the reasons for the historical separation of Morning Prayer 
from the Communion Service in his address on “The Eucharist and the Church.” Pro¬ 
fessor John Marshall Holt discusses “The Eucharist and the Bible;” Dora Phyllis 
Chaplin relates “The Eucharist and Education;” Professor Wilford Oakland Cross 
deals with the “Economic and Social Implications of the Eucharist;” Dr. Frank Stephen 
Cellier ably comments on “The Liturgical Movement and the Ministry of the Laity;” 
while Bishop John Pares Craine ends the volume with a sermon on “The Eucharistic 
Life.” 

There is one address that I have purposely left until last because it was not given 
by an Episcopalian but by an Orthodox clergyman, and that is Father Alexander 
Schmemann’s “The Liturgical Revival and the Orthodox Church.” It is significant 
that an Orthodox scholar and priest should address an Episcopal Conference on the 
Eucharist and liturgical renewal because the Orthodox Church is the liturgical church 
par excellence and the Church in which the Eucharist plays a central, real role. To 
quote Fr. Schmemann, “The Eucharist is thus the Sacrament of the Church, trans¬ 
forming us again and again into membra Christi. It is then the Sacrament of the real 
Sacrifice, in which our sacrifice becomes that of Christ. And it is finally the Sacrament 
of the Parousia, the Presence of Christ and of His Kingdom. These three aspects of the 
Eucharist must always be kept together, and it is one of the main tasks of the Liturgical 
Movement to recover the eschatological dimension of the Liturgy. The real life of the 
Church is revealed and fulfilled every Sunday. We partake of the Eschaton and to it 
we can witness in our life in this world. If we realize this, the Liturgical Movement 
acquires a real sense of puriK>se” (pp. 131-132). Dr. Schmemann’s address is a beauti¬ 
ful interpretation of the place of the Eucharist in the Orthodox liturgy and deserves 
careful attention. 

One cannot but be impressed by the addresses collected in this volume. These 
addresses give clear evidence of the earnestness on the part of the Episcopal Church to 
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